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Z UNITARIANISM AS IT IS TO A LAYMAN N 


CLARENCE E. CARR 
WW. sisen an UNITARIANS rien found, there also are found virile men of broad 


vision and gentle spirit: men who love God, their neighbors, and their country. 
They claim no patent right on these attributes; they know their faith and what it 
nurtures in their lives. 

Unitarianism offers satisfaction to every man’s intellect in its search for right con- 
clusions, and to every man’s soul in its aspiration for higher things. It takes good wherever 
it can find it. It “‘puts to the Lord’s work the sinner when saints fail to do it.” It dispels 
human fears and helps human needs. In the sudden and shocking trials that sometimes 
come it offers a solace which a great college president has found unequalled in all his deal- 
ings and experience with men. In sorrow we lay hold of our faith and feel that no ills 
are charged to our account which we have not placed there. We may be certain of all 
credits for good, and much forgiveness. 


&* am Sad 
UnirartANIsm is not jealous of other faiths or creeds, but reaches forth its hand to 


any religion that helps men, in congratulation and thankfulness. It freely and gladly rec. - 
ognizes the satisfactions any faith can give. It seeks points of agreement with all the great 
religions of the world, believing the foundation of them to be the same justice and right- 
eousness, under different names and skies and views. It finds God by whatever name he 

is known in the hearts of all His people and there honors and reveres Him. 


a ad am 


U NITARIANISM does not proselyte, but keeps its doors open. It welcomes honest criti- 
cism, accepts the truth wherever found, and follows where it leads. It is a growing re- 
ligion and must have its daily interpretation. 


It is not enough to win rights from a king Mankind is a marching army, with a broad- 


and set them down in a book: ening front the while. 
New men, new lights; and the father’s code Shall it crowd its bulk on the farm-paths, 
the sons may never brook. or clear to the outward file? 
What is liberty now were license then: their Its pioneers are the dreamers who fear 
- freedom our yoke would be; neither sword nor pen, 
For each new age must have new men to de- The warp and woof of whose lives are wove 
termine its liberty. from the visions of lofty men. 


Study the Unitarian message, you who have no church home; examine its faith, 
if you are without faith, and measure its worth and work. It welcomes you. 


PZZZLA ISSSSO 
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Question and Answer 
W should a church go out of business? 


Answer: When it is carrying on at a loss. 

We are putting good money and _heart- 
breaking effort into congregations that ought to 
close up because they are not worth their salt. We 
are permitting men who once had something in 
them to dry up in parish desuetude, and our name 
is a reproach in many communities. It is better 
to have a few congregations which mean something, 
and a force of well-equipped and suitably paid men 
who can preach something, than to go before the 
world with a false list of four hundred and seventy- 
three congregations. This is the number given in 
the official census gathered for 1920 by Dr. H. K. 
Carroll. We have no such number, and it is re- 
grettable that we should be under the suspicion 
before people who know of padding our strength. 

It is good time we take account of our dead and 
dying plants. We are beyond doubt in a time of 
revival. Hundreds of our good people are capable 
of receiving the spirit of life. But speaking in a 
figure, embalming fluid and burial-places are highly 
desirable in other cases, unless there come within a 
short period signs of resuscitation and the will to 
live. This is no time to try to force spiritual 
oxygen into a body which cannot take it, but is 
passing out, and oh, so slowly. We are asking for 
this drastic action not for individuals but for con- 
gregations as organized moribund bodies. 

We have already before us a half-dozen agreeable 
comments on the piece “For Laymen Only,” and 
we shall be receiving more. We welcome those who 
disagree. Our point is, the life of a church is the 
test of its value. We are utterly without the pious 
superstition that examples of good work done for 
a stray individual is enough to continue a poor 
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dying rate. Such people would probably be reached 
by other means. The seeker usually finds. On 
the other hand, a small congregation may be full 
of power. The great thing we are after is dynamic 
solidarity. Better one hundred, or even fifty 
churches that mean business and are going some- 
where than ten thousand that are mostly statistics. 
The time is short. Let us get common sense to 
work. 


To Sinclair Lewis 


INCLAIR LEWIS left out the church in his 

picture of a small town, and so ‘‘ Main Street”’ 
will soon be forgotten. How can a thing last in 
letters or in life, if it lacks understanding of the 
central motives and purposes of normal people? 
Spiritual things are not musty and mysterious, 
which befall a few esoteric or queer folk. They are 
a person’s loyalties and ideals, his temper and motive. 
The novelist of the ‘‘natural” school is a perfect 
simpleton in religious matters. He lives in another 
world. All he has is a skimming ability to describe 
the superficialities of life. He is dumb to what 
goes on inside aman. He is like the casual observer 
who thinks he knows the inner meaning of business 
by looking at the false fronts of a block of one-story 
shops at the town centre. It takes a spiritual 
being to discern spiritual things. 

How many writers of novels are members of 
church? How many of them know what organized 
religion is doing in the social order? How many 
will believe what Mr. Woods tells us in this week’s 
paper? They are stupid about it all. They do 
not know that every time the call goes out for relief, 
church people give seven-eighths of the money. 
That has been definitely estimated. They do not 
know behind virtually every good girl and boy, and 
their ambition, success, power, is a home, and back 
of the home a church, and in the church a minister 
and other plain human beings who both get and 
give in that holy communion the springs of good 
living and mighty works. What would a com- 
munity take for its church? 

The magazines and the story-books are mostly 
poor trash, except for entertainment, because they 
are not natural, human enough. They could be 
The natural 
man is more than a ruminating and whimsical 
animal on two legs. The natural man is a living 
soul, becoming day by day a quickening spirit. 
If he isn’t that, he is a dying mortal. In either case 
he represents what we mean by religion. He is 
the devotee of God in daily conduct, or the servant 
of sin. This reminds us we are in ‘‘ Religious Book 
Week.”’ Any book which gets anywhere to stay 
must develop the religious element. 


- Careless of Typhus 


ITH SELF-COMPLACENCY and disregard 

of facts, a cotemporary journal declares there 
is no danger of an epidemic of typhus fever in 
this country, adding that the disease becomes epi- 
demic chiefly in war-ravaged nations, that only a 
few cases of typhus have been brought here, and 
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that the spread of infection can be fully prevented 
by medical science. It is well to be optimistic when 
facts warrant optimism. Unfortunately close on 
the heels of this assurance comes the charge by 
Dr. Royal S. Copeland, head of the New York City 
Department of Health, that the officials have been 
extremely lax at Ellis Island, Boston, and other 
ports, and that several immigrants have passed on 
into this country, infested with the vermin through 
which the disease is communicable. 

More than forty cases of typhus have been dis- 
covered in New York City, and, according to Dr. 
Copeland, a million deaths might result in that city 
from one neglected immigrant. The epidemic is 
raging in those sections of Europe from which im- 
migrants are coming. American-bound vessels are 
crowded with these people seeking -their fortunes. 
The port of New York, unable to handle the multi- 
tudes, for some time has been diverting vessels to 
Boston. Boston health officers throw up their 
hands, declaring that the influx is taxing their facili- 
ties to the breaking-point. These new-comers are 
not examined at the ports of embarkation; the 
separation of well and diseased is done at the 
Ameriean port. Officials ought to double the vigi- 
lance of commissioners. and physicians. 


Goading the Laborer 


PIECE in the Wall Street Journal has the 
church papers very much excited. They are 
all reprinting it with slashing comments. It is an 
unhappy thing, especially for these times of capital 
and labor. What strikes us most is the inner mean- 
ing of the excitement. The great fact is, there is a 
complete change in what makes orthodoxy. Once 
what a man said about God fixed him for good or 
ill. That doesn’t cut any figure at all to-day. The 
question is, What do you say about property? 
Mr. Clarence W. Barron writes to THE REGISTER 
that while he himself did not write the piece for 
the Journal, which he owns and directs, the policy 
of the paper is very frank on economic matters. In 
_ other words, he approves it. That is surprising. 
Mr. Barron is one of the shining lights in the 
Church of the New Jerusalem. He is its monetary 
benefactor, ardent defender of its tenets, full of 
devoutness in his fealty to Emanuel Swedenborg 
and his glorious spiritual interpretation of life. No 
fellowship of Christians in the world enjoys a 
higher veneration than Mr. Barron’s church kin- 
dred. They are among the most beautiful and con- 
secrated Christians. Sorrowfully we go from the 
sanctuary of such saintly ones to this sentiment 
not disapproved by Mr. Barron :— 

When the real adjustment comes the unskilled worker 
finishes where he belongs—at the bottom of the list. He 
will be able to live on two dollars a day when he is lucky 
enough to get that amount regularly. Wages which in 
the spring before the panic of 1873 were eight dollars a 
day fell to two dollars in the autumn of that year, with 
employment hard to find. The cost of living will adjust 
itself. The Labor Bureau will give up publishing nonsense 
about $2,600 a year minimum for a fancied “family of five.” 
The unskilled worker will thank goodness that he has no 
family of five, or indeed anybody but himself to support; 


nor will any employer pay him on a basis of any such 
_ fatherhood. ; 
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The Other Picture 


HAT IS ONE PICTURE. Here is another. 
To-day, wages are shrinking. Work is hard to 
find. A factory advertised last week for three 
hundred unskilled laborers. Before the plant opened, 


three thousand people besieged the gates. They 
were willing to work at any price. The Journal 
prophecy is fulfilled. Hard times are here. They 


who have no craft are the first to suffer, and they 
suffer most. But the decline in demand is general. 
Mechanies already feel it. In organized trades the 
break cannot be prevented. Women and children 
must eat. It is as ridiculous for unions (in the 
building trades, for example) to hold out for eight- 
dollar days in times like these as it is brutal for an 
editor to scoff at the aspiration of a man to beget 
children. 

We believe in unions; in general, they are good 
and right. But before men banded together for 
self-protection, there was a law. It is a compact 
between man and God. That law is service. 
Workers say they are out for their rights. But 
their rights have too much been our wrongs. They 
make us their victims. They do not put first things 
first. Some of them laugh service to scorn. They 
do not become what every successful human being 
has become. They are not fixed in heart, head, 
and hand on doing good work. That is service. 
They do not know that if they all joined in a crusade 
for honest, thorough performance of their duty 
they would wield the most powerful instrument in 
the world for their rights. And they will never 
get them any other way. God made the law of 
service. God also made organization, based upon 
service invincible. The greatest servant is the 
surest master. 

Labor can rule the world, according to the law of 
service. Will it? Do we hear Mr. Gompers tell 
his legions to do the best work within them? No 
more than we hear Mr. Barron tell his hirelings to 
cut out such inhuman leering as we have quoted. A 
spiritual plague is on both houses. Neither goes to 
the bottom of the situation. They are partisans, 
lusting in greed, ruthless of the common welfare, 
working iniquity and destruction. There are excep- 
tions. The righteous among men in the industrial 
order are many. They prosper and abound far 
more than the newspapers indicate. 

It is necessary that laborers—who are all of us— 
should endure wrong. The world order is unfair 
to every one of us. It is our plain duty to demand 
justice for ourselves, and to hurl the iron-handed 
tyrant out of society,—or convert him. But prior 
to that obligation, and indeed fulfilling it all the 
time, is the high resolve of a man to do honest, 
careful, whole-souled work. We say, Do this even 
where conditions are almost crucifying. The worker 
may believe that the hard employer is gaining the 
whole world; but the worker will also know that 
he himself is not losing his soul. And the decent 
employer who has had to suffer many things these 
past years is as willing as the decent man on his 
payroll to declare these words are true altogether. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ie THE SEIZURE of Diisseldorf, Ruhrort, 


and Duisburg by Allied forces as a demonstration 

of the purpose of the Supreme Council to act with 
a strong hand in Germany, the Allied programme to force 
compliance with their demands was under way at the 
beginning of the week. It became apparent last week, 
after the rejection of Dr. Simons’s counter-proposals by 
the London conference, that the premiers would not 
limit themselves to their original scope of action. The 
issue was extended by the inclusion of all the points in 
controversy between the Allies and Germany. ‘The gov- 
ernment in Berlin now has to deal, not only with the 
question of the size of the reparations to be paid by 
Germany, but also with the problems of disarmament 
and the punishment of war criminals. Germany’s failure 
to accede to the Allies’ demand for the payment of 
$42,000,000,000 brought to the fore the entire range of 
German failures to live up to the terms imposed by the 
Treaty of Versailles. It seemed highly improbable that 
the French, British, and Belgian troops would be with- 
drawn from the five hundred square miles of German 
territory occupied by them on the right bank of the 
Rhine until Germany had given satisfaction on every 
point outstanding. 


Further Coercive Steps Foreshadowed 
by Events in the German Reichstag 

One of the disquieting features of the situation at the 
beginning of the week was the apparent failure of the 
Reichstag to realize that Germany was facing the inevi- 
table. Among the psychological symptoms transmitted 
, by the cable was the denial by Dr. Simons, the German 
negotiator at the London conference, before the chamber, 
that Germany had caused the war. On the other hand, 
there were strong indications that the German industrial 
leaders, among whom Dr. Hugo Stiness stands out as the 
predominant figure, were preparing to curtail industry, 
and thereby reduce Allied revenue, in protest against the 
heavy export duties applied to German goods under the 
decision of the London conference. An interesting detail 
of the situation was the declaration by Premier Briand that 
France has no intention to retain indefinitely the territory 
seized, but that her sole purpose in occupying that terri- 
tory is her determination to enforce the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles to the full. 


Secretary Hughes Stops a “Little War” 
between Costa Rica and Panama 

Quick results attended last week the first important 
step taken by Secretary of State Hughes after his induc- 
tion into office. In response to an identical note sent to 
Costa Rica and Panama only a day or two after the 
inauguration ceremonies, Costa Rica informed the State 
Department that she had ordered the withdrawal of her 
troops from the Panaman territory which they had oc- 
cupied. This territory—the region of Coto, on the 
frontier—had been awarded to Costa Rica by Emile 
Loubet of France and Chief Justice White as arbitrators. 
The failure of Costa Rica to live up to the award was the 
occasion of the occupation by Costa Rica against which 
Secretary Hughes protested. The issue between Costa 
Rica and Panama is now in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment in Washington for negotiation, on the understanding 
that the expenses occasioned by the conflict will be guaran- 
teed to Costa Rica and that the surrender of the territory 
awarded to that republic by the arbitrators will be facili- 
tated by the State Department. 
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Wage Reduction Movement Begins 
on the Railroad Systems 

Wage reductions that are expected to extend to other 
basic industries were begun by the railroads last week. 
On two railroads alone—the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the New York Central & Hudson River 
systems—the pay of 66,000 employees was ordered cut 
by about fifteen per cent. beginning on April 15. This 
measure, with previous reductions affecting 46,000 
workers, was estimated to effect a net annual saving of 
about $900,000,000 in expenditures. Similar retrench- 
ments are contemplated by all the great railroads. There 
are indications that reductions in wages will be accom- 
panied by a scaling down of rates in a systematic effort to 
stimulate business. The wage reductions so far outlined 
affect laborers, office employees, and shop-workers. But 
it is indicated that the modification of wages will be 
extended eventually to the skilled men of the four Brother- 
hoods, probably by agreement. 
Negro Actor Receives Recognition 
from the New York Drama League 

Many New York theatre-goers regard ‘The Emperor 
Jones, ” by the young and original Eugene O’Neil, as the 
most> ‘striking play presented on Broadway this season, 
and perhaps for several seasons past. In this drama, 

a study of the psychology of fear, a negro actor, Charles 
Gilpin, has made a profound impression. When it was 
proposed, a few weeks ago, to accord the recognition of 
the New York Drama League to Mr. Gilpin at the annual 
dinner of that organization, a tempest was precipitated 
by protests from some actors and dramatists, and it ap- 
peared for a time that the League was envisaging a deli- 
cate problem. 
adhered to its determination to invite the negro actor as 
a guest of honor. Accordingly, Mr. Gilpin at the begin- 
ning of last week occupied a seat at the guest table, 
between Mrs. Rollin Kirby and Miss Margaret Wycherly. 
The vacant seats which had been foretold were occupied 
without exception, and the negro actor, by all accounts, 
comported himself in a way that reflected credit on his 
race and his profession. 
Operations of Volstead Act Materially 
Modified by Mr. Palmer’s Decisions 

Advocates of a rigid enforcement of the prohibitory 
law last week formulated a vigorous protest against a 
ruling filed by A. Mitchell Palmer a few days before his 
retirement from the Attorney-General’s office. Mr. 
Palmer ruled, in effect, that beer is a medicine within the 
meaning of the Volstead act, and that beer in quantities 
as large as a case.at a time can be legally purchased on a 
physician’s prescription. In an opinion on the policy of 


* enforcement pursued by the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue, Mr. Palmer ruled that the Commissioner has 
not the legal power to limit the manufacture, sale, or 


consumption of whiskey or malt liquors with an alcoholic - 


content of more than one-half of one per cent. for medicinal 
purposes, and that the quantity prescribed by a physician 
must be left to the physician’s judgment under the law. 
The Anti-Saloon League is making strong efforts to obtain 
a reversal of the policy laid down by the retiring Attorney- 
General. 
A Revolt against Soviet Rule 
that Evidently has Failed 

Out of the mass of rumor that came last week out of 
Russia by way of Finland, the Scandinavian Peninsula 
and Germany, it is possible to reach the definite con- 


clusion that the Soviet régime has been facing a counter- 
revolution of some magnitude in the past three or four — 


weeks. The operations included a bombardment of parts 


of Petrograd by revolting forces, which appear to have © 
At the © 


been augmented by mutinous Soviet troops. 


The directors of the League, however, . 
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-men of small calibre. 


end of last week it appeared from reports coming by 
way of Helsingfors-that the insurrection in Petrograd had 
been put down by Soviet troops commanded by Leon 
Trotzky in person, and that the Soviet victory had been 


-signalized by the summary execution of 2,500 mutineers. 


Russian opponents of the Soviet régime now in New York 
expressed the opinion last week that the downfall of the 
Lenine-Trotzky administration will not be an event of 
the immediate future. 


Spanish Opponent of Radical Elements 


Assassinated by “Reds” in Madrid 

An event of the week was the assassination in Madrid 
of Eduardo Dato, the Spanish premier, who had offered 
a firm front to the communists and extreme radical labor 
leaders in his country. Premier Dato’s life had been 
menaced several times by the terrorists. They accom- 
plished their purpose on March 8, when their chief op- 
ponent was shot dead in his motor-car as he was return- 
ing from the Chamber of Deputies. Sefior Dato aroused 
the ire of the irreconcilables to the highest pitch recently 
when he issued a decree suppressing the anarchist and 
communist associations. During the war his steadfast 
adherence to the cause of the Allies was an important 
factor in the world situation. gar. 


Brevities 


“All along the course of God’s leading of the race 
men of short sight and small motives have bobbed up 
to interpose their opposition. They have hindered 
progress for a little time, but not for long. We may 
lay God’s motions on the table, but we cannot defeat 
them.”—John Andrew Holmes. 

x 

Quincy, Mass., has decided that it costs no more to 
smile than it does to sigh; and that any community if 
it chooses may smile its way into a happy, prosperous 
state of mind, however depressing the outlook may 
seem. Accordingly thousands of placards of various 
descriptions have been distributed throughout the city, 
in homes, schools, offices, factories, and cars. Each 
placard bears this inscription: “Smile. Let’s get ac- 
quainted.” It is astonishing how people who have 
formed the habit of speaking with a smile keep out of 
trouble. Smile campaigns will relieve the national de- 
pression. 

x 

So worthy and dignified a journal as the Churchman 
says what we would say, under the caption, “Should the 
Clergy Advertise?’’ The answer: “Clergymen who wish 
to secure calls to a new field hesitate to advertise in the 
church press or other mediums. Vestries have been 
prone to suspect clergymen who do advertise of being 
Something approaching hypocrisy 
has been the result. Asa matter of fact clergymen do 
not hesitate to ask their friends to assist them in making 
a change to a new parish. There is no efficient machinery 
in the Church either to help a vestry find a rector or to 
help a clergyman find a parish—a deficiency no less 
than amazing from the point of view of common sense. 
Why not adopt a policy of frankness and use the adver- 


tising columns of the church press, the only mediums of 
general circulation in the Church, to bring the right man 


and the right parish together?”’ 

R 
The layman knows what he thinks of his minister. 
Here is what a minister thinks of one of his laymen: 


“He has the rarest gift that one can possess and that is, 

he knows how to listen. 
- quent listener. There are thousands who have been 
bee a, . - 


I should call him a most elo- 
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charmed to hear him in public speech but know not how 
great it is to see him listen. In him you will find the 
recovery of the lost art, ‘listening.’ As this man sits 
before you in your church services, even though you are a 
stranger, if you are a minister, you are conscious that 
you have an auditor in full sympathy with you and ready 
to recelve your message. Somehow you are neither 
disturbed nor nervous because he is present. Imme- 
diately you become perfectly at home with him,—you 
must, for he makes you so. You are calmed and made 
confident by your distinguished visitor.’”’ The speaker 
is Dr. T. H. McAfee; the layman is Warren G. Harding, 


LETTERS totH#E EDITOR 


No Danger 


To the Editor of Tur CuristrAN RecGiIster :— 


The article in a recent CuristiaAN Recister by “A 
Minister’s Wife” is regrettable. It would be so were 
it written by any one; it is all the more regrettable be- 
cause it came from the pen of a minister’s wife. 

Does this “Minister’s Wife” think there is the least 
danger of Unitarians becoming too deeply religious? 
Can she suggest any better way that one can employ 
one’s time than by spending one-half hour or one hour 
in mid-week in attending a religious service in the 
house set apart for deep meditation and for the wor- 
ship of the all-loving Father ? 

In these days of turmoil, disaster, and unrest, is 
there anything more elevating and helpful? Will it do 
us any harm even if it be in the Lenten season? Is 
there any danger of our becoming so engrossed in “fol- 
lowing after,” as she says, that we cannot hear the 
“still, small voice’? I hardly think so. 

Do not let us disparage the least effort of more con- 
secration and devotion to the worship of God, whether 
it be in Lent or at any other time. Criticisms like this 
do not help our cause the least bit! 

ANOTHER MINISTER’s WIFE. 


Religion Embodied 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Those who, like “A Minister’s Wife” in the issue of 
March 38, oppose the observance of Lent and question 
the propriety and the value of “form and ritual” in 
religion, lose sight of one important point. Aside from 
the theological issues, formal usages in religion are 
psychologically indispensable, not only as satisfying 
the need of the human heart for expression, but as 
means of spiritual discipline. The “austere mode of 
worship” may be “the natural attitude of mind” for 
those who no longer need the object lessons and the 
pictorial language of religion. The vast majority of 
human beings have not reached such a state of spiritual 
elevation that they can do without the concrete mani- 
festations of religious thought and feeling. Religion, 
like man himself, must have a body as well as a soul. 

The principle which “A Minister’s Wife” advocates 
would leave us with an entirely disembodied religion, 
a pure transcendentalism. Does she mean that? Or 
would she have each one keep just so much form as 
suits one’s individual fancy? Either way leads to 
confusion. We need not less theology, but a better 
understanding of the theology; not fewer religious 
observances, but a discernment of their underlying 
purpose. Lewis C. Carson. 

ALBANY, N.Y. 
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Missions Mightier Than Mandates 


‘ Robert A. Woods, skilled investigator of social facts, returns 
from a trip around the world with a convincing story of 
the influence of Christian leaders in foreign lands 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


OBERT A. WOODS, who recently returned to 
America after thirteen months spent in Oriental 
countries studying missions and social service, 

says, “The strongest organization in China, with its 
four hundred million people, i is organized Chr istianity ; 
and the influence of Christianity is growing by leaps 
and bounds in other Eastern countries.” 

Mr. Woods is completing thirty years of service in 
connection with the South End House, Boston, Mass. 
Wishing to study the social problems of the Old World, 
he vi isited Japan, China, India, Palestine, and Egypt. 
Every opportunity was given him to investigate the 
native conditions, the methods employed by the mis- 
sionaries, and the results obtained. He met leading 
Christians, and they introduced him to high native au- 
thorities. His long experience in social work enabled 
him to analyze correctly the influence of Christianity 
in the Orient. He began the investigation with an 
impartial attitude. In fact, as he admitted, while he 
had always believed in the missionary enterprise, he 
had not been an enthusiast, and he was not prepared 
for the discoveries he made. It must be remembered 
that Mr. Woods did not go to the East primarily to 
study missions; he went to'study social conditions. He 
found that in the Orient the missionary enterpris ise 
and social service were practically one. 

In conversation with Mr. Woods I learned that he 
had returned, an enthusiastic believer in Christian 
missions. He feels that the perplexing problems of 
Asia are going to be solved, not so much by ambassa- 
dors, treaties, and involved diplomacy, as by Christian 
propaganda. He said that the influence of Christianity 
in all the countries he visited was much greater than 
people back home realized,—a fact that was rather 
peculiar in view of the relatively small number of 
missionaries and actual converts. 

“Intelligent business men in the East,” he remarked, 
“have been won entirely over. Formerly they regarded 
the missionary with suspicion or smiled at his ideal- 

‘ism; to-day they consult with him. As one prominent 
young English business man in Calcutta said to me, 
‘We are obliged to advise with the missionaries about 
inatters relating to our business, for they know all 
that is going on better than anybody else, are ac- 
quainted with all sorts of people, and exert much influ- 
ence in trade circles.’ 

“The old religions are fading fast,’ Mr. Woods ex- 
plained. “I should not like to say that Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Mohammedanism have not helped 
their people. From my observation I doubt the con- 
tinued influence of those religions. They are not pro- 
gressive and they are not able to compete with modern 
conditions. 

“The missionaries are as up-to-date and informed as 
ministers at home,” he continued. “In the early days 
the missionary went as an evangelist; but evangelists 
were soon succeeded by teachers, and later by doctors, 
agriculturists, and social workers. In Japan, out of a 
clear sky, three natives at different times spoke to 
me of the good done by Dr. Clark, a Christian, and the 
first man to bring modern agricultural ideas to Japan. 
The day when missionaries embarked for foreign lands 
with the expectation of teasing people away from one 
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faith to another, or of teaching denominational doc- 
trine, is gone. There is as much active co-operation 
between denominations abroad as at home. I know of 
one Christian college in China the management of 
which includes representatives from fifteen denomina- 
tions. Nations as well as denominations combine; it 
is not unusual to find missionaries from England, the 
Continent of Europe, and America working together 
on the board of some school, or on a welfare project. 
I saw evidence after evidence that the international 
mind is getting into the Orient.” 

Beginning with his visit to Japan, Mr. Woods told 
the story of his impressions. “Buddhism in Japan is 
strong,’ he began, “but the liberal tendencies now 
prevailing in Japanese politics are quite friendly to 
Christianity. High Japanese officials respect Christian 
teachers and the Christian faith and place Christian 
converts in important positions. At present three 
Japanese Christians are holding responsible offices in 
the Department of the Interior. Christianity is estab- 
lished. 

“In India, Christianity is making real progress 
among the educated. An English scholar in Caleutta 
told me that every educated Indian reads the Bible 
and quotes from it freely. As pure literature the Bible 
has an honored place among India’s sacred books. 
Undoubtedly Christianity is the religion for that coun- 
try. The Brahmo Somaj, a high-caste and intelligent 
organization, feels more and more strongly that the 
old religions will not do and that Christianity should 
You do not realize until you go to 
India the powerful appeal Christianity is making to 
the low-caste. As long as a low-caste person retains 
his religion the Brahmins will not recognize him, but 
as soon as he becomes a Christian their attitude 
changes. Ags a result of this social advantage, entire 
villages are becoming Christian. This is the first break 
in the caste system. The rajahs have believed that the 
people existed for the rajahs’ comfort. That accounts 
for their reluctance to engage in relief work. When 
famines threaten India, the missionaries are the ones 
who go into the fields and direct methods of agricul- 
ture.” 

Broader than any Denomination 


Of the Christian influence in China Mr. Woods spoke 
highly. He found the missions were making fewer 
converts, but Christianity is the greatest influence in 
the empire. ‘The Chinese,” he said, “are becoming 
more and more receptive to Christian teaching. The 
older people may not be turning Christian, but they 
advise the younger generation to get in line with the 
mighty power from the West. The missionary in 
China spends much of his time in circuit-riding, as 
pioneer ministers did in newly settled sections of this 
country. These missionaries have their circle of vil- 
lages where churches and schools have been estab- 
lished and where native workers are in charge., The 
attitude of the native Chinese has ‘entirely changed 
from the days of the Boxer Rebellion, and, as in Japan, 
Christianity is welcomed everywhere.” 

As proof of this statement Mr. Woods said that 
had it not been for the friendliness of the native toward 
the Christian he could not have conducted his investi- 
gations. The missionaries might have done all in their 
power, but their good-will would have availed little 
without the hearty co-operation of the native popula- 
tion. Continuing to speak of the strength of Chris- 
tianity in China, Mr. Woods said: 
men in the National Government are Christians. 
ness men, bankers, and statesmen say they welcome the ~ 


entrance of Christianity because it makes a better- * 


“Several leading | 
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‘educated in the Christian colleges. 


governed and happier country. Sun Yat Sen, first 
President of the Chinese Republic, was very friendly 
to Christian teaching and would have become a Chris- 
tian had he not been involved in a plural marriage. 
Young Chinese in larger and larger numbers are being 
One Christian 
college graduated three leading Chinese statesmen: 
C. T. Wong, the ablest member of the delegation sent 
by China to the Peace Conference at Paris; Alfred Sze, 
former Minister to the United States; and Wellington 


Koo, present Minister to this country. The day of 


Christian persecution in China has gone never to re- 
Orrn 27s 

Mr. Woods said that Christianity was out in the 
open with such an opportunity as it never had before. 
“It is broader than any denominational or national 
propaganda.” He proceeded: “It is now a question of 
carrying to that promising country the motive force 
that has made the Western world; the same statement 
will apply to the entire Orient. Not the diplomats 
but the missionaries will make over Asia. The most 
influential men of the East are ready to make all sorts 
of overtures to Christian teaching. 

“As an instance of the sort of work missionaries 
do, the people to-day who are working in the famine 
districts ‘of China are the missionaries. Already they 
are sending out agricultural experts who will survey 
the situation and teach the people how to avoid a future 
calamity.” 


“We are not here as Rivals” 


From a discussion of China, Mr. Woods turned to 
Syria and the American Protestant College of Beirut. 
This remarkable college, the work of which is an 
excellent illustration of the best in the missionary en- 
terprise, was founded by Daniel Bliss in 1866. In 1902, 
Howard 8. Bliss, son of Daniel Bliss, became president, 
and occupied that position until his death, May 2, 
1920. The college has a superb view east and north, 
of the slopes of Mount Lebanon, and west, of the Medi- 
terranean. Its equipment includes twenty-five build- 
ings—museums, laboratories, observatories, and hos- 
pitals. The faculty number ninety, and the students 
one thousand. Many races attend the college,—Syrian, 
Turkish, Tartar, Persian, Indian, and Egyptian; and 
many religions are represented,—Moslem, Druze, 
Jewish, Bahai, Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and 
various Protestant sects. 

Wherever these students go they carry ideals of edu- 
cation, toleration, and liberty. Their records can be 
read in Bulgaria, Turkey, China, India, Japan, Persia, 
and Egypt. During the war, Djemal Pasha, viceroy 
of Syria and Minister of Marine in the Ottoman cabi- 
net, sent Jamil Bey, recently appointed Director of the 
new Saladin University in Jerusalem, to Beirut College 
for six weeks’ investigation. “How can I hope,” ex- 
claimed Jamil Bey, after seeing the splendid equip- 
ment, “to compete with all this?” President Bliss re- 
plied: “The growth of the college has been slow; it has 
taken us fifty years to reach our present strength. 
But we are here not as rivals. We are here to share 
with the people of the East the best things that East 
and West have received.” The college respects every 
student’s religious opinion, and joins each year with 
Moslem, Druze, and Bahai students in a religious cele- 
bration of Mohammed’s birthday. This college is dis- 
tinctly a missionary institution and is typical of other 
Christian colleges and enterprises throughout the 
Orient. It seeks to make its students good Christian 
doctors, dentists, pharmacists, teachers, merchants, 


engineers, agriculturists, and trained nurses. ; 
_- When Mr. Woods visited the college he talked with 
> . 
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RETURNS AN ARDENT ADVOCATE OF MISSIONS 


“The old religions are fading fast,’ said Mr. Woods. 
“T should not like to say that Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, and Mohammedanism have not helped their people. 
From my observation I doubt the continued influence 
of those religions. They are not progressive and they 
are not able to compete with modern conditions.” 


students and members of the faculty and became 
familiar with its influence. Earl Cromer, Consul-Gen- 
eral and Minister to Egypt, who is known as “The 
Maker of Egypt,” said that he could not have done 
his work in that country had it not been for the help 
he received from students trained at Beirut College. 
When, at the conclusion of the war, officials sought 
to reform the Arabian Government they sent at once 
to Beirut College for students, saying, “We want young 
men of all faiths,—Parsees, Jews, and Mohammedans, 
—to create a real spirit.” Mr. Woods learned that the 
college had a department of public health and that 
its graduates made a business of going to remote 
villages, teaching the people sanitary methods, as, for 
example, how to care for the goatskins which are used 
for milk and for the goats themselves, which are com- 
monly allowed to live in the house with the family. 
England has enforced sanitary laws throughout Pales- 
tine, and has relied largely on these students to attend 
to details. 

Mr. Woods said that he had found in nearly every 
Oriental city a strong Roman Catholic church, usually 
of the Jesuit order. But Catholics and Protestants 
work in harmony. During the war, the college at Beirut 
harbored for weeks a group of persecuted Jesuits. 

Speaking before the recent Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America at Garden City, N.Y., at which 
delegates from sixty national boards were present, Mr. 
Woods said, “The impression I brought back was that 
Christianity was about to overflow its western boun- 
daries and create a world-wide fraternity reaching 
across the Pacific, through Asia, and uniting there 


ay 
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with the Red Cross ata other welfare agencies, to 
usher in a new day.” Christianity, as Mr. Woods sug- 
gested, may be about to pass from the West. to the 
East—the place of its birth—and create in the mighty 
Orient a new soul of justice, peace, and concord. At 
all events, churches have accepted as one of their most 
binding duties the obligation of extending the blessings 
of Christian civilization into all the world. 

Mr. Woods is a widely known social leader. When 
he speaks, welfare and church workers listen. These 
conclusions of Mr. Woods will carry conviction. Before 
political alliances, mandates, authorities of govern- 
ment, come religion, missions, and applied Christianity. 
These are the real and eternal power in the world. 


Debit and Credit of the League 
What it failed to do in the Polish-Russian situation, and 
what it did in the Sweden-Finland dispute 
PROF. MANLEY O. HUDSON 
Part Two 


Ts THIRD CASE to come before the League of 
Nations is a rather odd one. It was an appeal by 
the King of the Hedjaz to the Council of the 
League for protection against the French Government 
at the time when the French authorities in the Near 
East had arrested certain town officials in Lebanon. At 
that time the treaty of peace with Turkey was not yet 
signed. Nobody knew what the territorial boundaries 
of the Hedjaz were. It was a situation where the 
French could say: “We are in Lebanon as a part of the 
territory of one of the countries with which we are 
still at war. No peace treaty has been made, no dis- 
position of that territory has been agreed upon.” It 
was manifestly the kind of case which could not be 
dealt with by the Council of the League. 

The fourth case to come before the Council of the 
League was the dispute between Poland and Lithuania 
with reference to Vilna and the surrounding territory. 
In the early part of the summer the Poles were in pos- 

session of the city of Vilma. The Poles were driven out 
by the Russians, who entered into an agreement with 
the Lithuanians for the Lithuanian occupation of the 
territory. When the Poles had turned back the Rus- 
sian advance they sought to reoccupy the territory. 
But the Lithuanians claimed to hold the city as the 
historic capital of Lithuania. War seemed a matter 
of only a few hours. The interesting thing is, both 
governments immediately appealed to the Council of 
the League of Nations. The Council met immediately 


and considered the situation with both governments . 


represented. League of Nations authorities were 
placed in the city of Vilna, so that they might know 
what was going on. Finally the Council decided that 
a plebiscite should be held, and a League of Nations 
commission is now at Vilna preparing for a plebiscite 
within a few weeks. 

In the handling of this situation the League of Na- 
tions has found it necessary to send to the city of 
Vilna some extra police forces. It was obviously nec- 
essary to recruit such police forces in a number of 
countries. France and Great Britain already had in- 
terests there—it was manifestly impossible for French 
and British forces to do it alone. The Council ap- 
pealed to Spain, and sent a similar appeal to Denmark. 
The Spanish at first agreed to send two companies, but 
the insistence of the labor men at Barcelona made it 
impossible to carry out the agreement except with 
volunteers. The Danish Government has sent a few 
troops, and the police force has been in Vilna now for 
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some two or three weeks. There has been no final set- 
tlement. But the important thing to note is that the 
people in Lithuania and the people in Poland have 
cooled off since last September, and in neither country 


is there talk of setthing that question by force. 


The next dispute to come before the League of Na- 
tions was barely referred to it and then taken away. 
It was the dispute between Peru and Chile with refer- 
ence to the provinces of Tacna and Arica. For twenty 
years the peace of South America has been threatened 
by this difficulty. Just before the meeting of the As- 
sembly at Geneva, Peru and Bolivia gave notice that 
they intended to ask the Assembly to consider it. The 
Chilean Government was very much alarmed. It 
finally presented its case in reply to the letters of the 
Bolivian and Peruvian Governments. But at the very 
beginning of the Assembly those governments were per- 
suaded to withdraw the dispute for the time being, so 
that nothing has been done about it. The Monroe Doc- 
trine may have a very important bearing on that dis- 
pute, and the European powers have been very anxious 
to avoid the League’s handling any American question 
until the situation in the United States is finally 
settled. 

I have traced five disputes which have come before 
the League of Nations in one way or another. I have 
not spoken of the Armenian situation, which may be 
called a dispute between Armenia and Turkey, because 
I do not know just what the situation is there. 

But it remains for me to speak of one very serious 
war which has occurred during the last year, in which 
the League of Nations took no part whatever. Within 
two months' after it was established, on the tenth day 
of January, 1920, a war involving thousands of men 
began in Eastern Europe. The Peace Conference had 
made no. attempt to resolve the whole question of a 
boundary for Poland. It had set a sort of minimum 
boundary. That boundary was never accepted by the 
Soviet Government, and when the Peace Conference 
adjourned, the Russian and Polish troops were eyeing 


Lent 
AS Wols 
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The length’ning days recall the throbbing Spring! 
Long-centuried Passion pulses through the veins; 
Nor care, nor conscience stern, the heart restrains; 

Hot-blooded Youth doth blithely joy and sing! 

*Tis then we turn to God and faith, and bring 
To Him, who over heart and nature reigns, 

Our souls, that all the frailties, all the stains 

Of Life no more about our steps shall cling. 


O Thou who bidd’st Seduction’s voice be still, 
And dost command, for passion’d hearts, Thy calm, 
Whose light divine doth beckon us to climb 
The spirit’s stainless heights, and straight fulfil 
Thy purpose pure, receiye Thy healing balm— 
’ We turn, O Lord, to Thee this Lenten time! 


II 


So thought the ancient Church to guard, to wake 
Its children from the Pagan wiles and power! 
It battled with the Flesh; but in this hour 

The Church of God doth righteous warfare make 

’Gainst godless purpose; bids its sons forsake | 
The heartless greed and craft that daily lower 
Upon their path, to spoil them of their dower 

As heirs of truth and light, their birthright take! 


As did our fathers, in the olden day, 
When Spring returning quickened life’s desires, 
Turn unto Thee for strength and grace divine, ° 
So we to Thee return, and daily pray 
Thouw'lt stay and guide us as Thou didst our sires a] 
As they, O Lord, may we our wills res ign! 
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each other from opposite trenches. The situation was 
bound sooner or later to give trouble. At the end of 
February the trouble began, and it became in time a 
war of first magnitude. 

In that situation the League of Nations did nothing. 
I think that soméhow, if it were only for the purpose 
of vindicating the principle enunciated in the covenant, 
namely, that every war is a general war, the League of 
Nations ought to have taken some action. But with the 
French Government supporting the Poles, with the 
British Government supporting them out the back door 
if not out the front door, it was manifestly impossible 
for anything to be done by the League of Nations in 
that situation. I still think that it was possible for 
the Council of the League to send a note to the Polish 
Government, saying, “We do not have any desire to in- 
terfere, but we would ask you simply to lay before the 
Council of the League a statement of your purposes.” 
All of us know how the purposes of any government 

_ change while it is at war, and the purposes of the 
Polish Government were changing from day to day. 
It seems to me that 1t was a part of the functioning of 
the covenant for the Council to say, “We ask you to 
lay a statement of your ends before the world.” But 
nothing was done. 

If one were arranging a little ledger for the League 
of Nations, I would have to say I would make a debit 
entry for the League’s failure to move in the Polish- 
Russian war. I would make a credit entry—and a very 
strong credit entry—for its action in the dispute be- 
tween Sweden and Finland, and for its action in the 
dispute between Poland and Lithuania. I do not say 
that the League of Nations has prevented a war be- 
tween Sweden and Finland, I do not say that it has 
prevented a war between Poland and Lithuania. I do 
say that in those two instances the machinery laid 
down in the Covenant of the League of Nations has 
functioned most admirably, up to date. I do say in 
both those cases the talk of war has more or less yan- 
ished; the danger has greatly diminished as a conse- 
quence of the League’s action. So I would enter those 

_ two cases on the credit side of the ledger of the League. 
The appeal of the King of the Hedjaz seems to me to 
wash out altogether, but perhaps some of my readers 
would want to enter it on the debit side. 

I do not enter in the ledger at all the dispute be- 
tween Persia and Soviet Russia. It had in it an ele- 
ment of unreality. On paper it looks as if it were 
really something vital. In actuality it was nothing at 
all, for the Persian Government had already made 


terms with Soviet Russia before the Council could - 


meet. The dispute between Peru and Chile, I think, 
ought not to be entered in the ledger of the League at 
this time, although I fear one must save a place for its 
- entry in the future. 

So much, then, for the League’s work in the field of 
international disputes. But that is only half the story. 
If the League were an instrument created for the pur- 
pose of handling disputes after they have become acute, 

_ I personally should have little faith in it. It is because 
the League acts from day to day in integrating na- 
tional life, it is because its acts before disputes become 
acute, that I think it offers promise for a peaceful fu- 
. ture. And that part of the work forms, even in this 
short period since January 10, 1920, a big achievement. 


Next week, Professor Hudson will tell of some of the great’ 


problems (apart from disputes between nations) which the League 
is solving; for example, in labor relations, health measures, and 
. the international court. Whatever the reader’s opinion about the 


& _ League and the duty of the United States, the information is of 


_ interest and value. 
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Industrial Democracy Unnatural 


To pass the power of control from present owners to work- 
ers is out of the question, though the 
State may lay down limits 


EK. VICTOR BIGELOW 


His address on “The Mistakes of the Interchurch 
Report on the Steel Strike’ gave Mr. Bigelow more 
publicity than any minister has received in years. 
His attitude was exceedingly unpopular among min-. 
isters and in the church papers. But the United 
States Steel Corporation thought it was just and 
true, and we are informed they published and dis- - 


tributed more than a million copies of the address. 
Mr. Bigelow is a clergyman who does his own think- 
ing. Though he was assailed by letter and editorial 
for weeks, he knew his position, and he stands fast. 
Just what his fundamental principle is was not set 


forth in the address. We have it in the following 
article. Like the address, it will arouse decided and 
varied opinions. 


the progress of the form of government from 
feudalism and monarchism to modern democracy 
is a fair indication of the progress to be expected in 
forms of industry. The control of industrial plants, 
that is to say, will pass out of the hands of the owners 
into the common control of all the workers in the plant. 

This idea is quite attractive to some minds, but to 
others it seems a bit deceptive. The difficulty in the’ 
way of carrying out the parallel may be indicated by 
an illustration of the effect of the progress of democ- 
racy upon the family life and upon the school life. 

In the case of the institution called the “family” 
there is a peculiar responsibility placed upon the 
parents and-they are endued with a certain authority 
that the State does not interrupt except where an 
extreme case of injustice is proved. Ordinarily they 
decide how little or how much the wishes of their chil- 
dren shall prevail. There is no claim that the children 
shall have an equal vote with the parents, just because 
a have equal power of votes in our democratic citizen- 
ship. 

Likewise in the caseof a university where all the 
students may be of mature age there is no equality of 
votes as between the members of the faculty on the one 
hand and the members of the student body on the other. 
The administration of the university is in the hands of 
the faculty so far as courses of study and hours and 
appointments are concerned. The students have no 
voice in electing the faculty to their places of power 
and very slight influence in arranging the curriculum 
or in deciding any dispute as to scholarship rank. 
The relationship of teacher and student requires 
mutual justice, but there is no equality of votes in the 
administration of the school and there seems to be no 
prospect that our democratic form of government will 
ever require that the responsibility of directing the 
school shall be shared by the students. 

“Student government” of one sort and another has 
been instituted in various colleges, but the functioning 


Piitie rose CLAIMS are made in these days that 


‘of that government is very narrowly confined to certain 


ordinances of student behavior on or off the campus. 
The fundamental requirements of scholarship and its 
rewards are established by the faculty, upon whom 
rests the responsibility for the educational standing of 
the school. They are ultimately responsible for all the 
“hiring and firing” and other essential events of the 
institution’s life. The spread of the principles of 


ay 
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democracy cannot overturn this fundamental relation- 
ship of teacher and student, any more than the funda- 
mental relations in a family have been overturned by 
the spread of democracy. 

It seems clear also that the natural relation of em- 
ployer and employed cannot be overturned by the re- 
quirements of real democracy. The owner or the 
guardian of property may summon many persons to 
work upon and work with that property, but the re- 
sponsibility and care of that property rests upon its 
owner or guardians. If it be a mill and its machinery, 
and the mass of raw materials, all of those things must 
be guarded and used according to the plans and pur- 
poses of those who own them. All losses of wear and 
tear fall upon the owners and certain gains and 
achievements accrue to the owners. 

For certain wage considerations men may be in- 
duced to operate these tools and this property in a 
productive fashion; but the responsibility for the tools 
and property must rest upon the owners, who therefore 
must decide how and when they may be used for pur- 
poses of production. Any persons who accept the in- 
vitation to operate these things may stipulate the con- 
ditions upon which they accept, but that does not make 
them owners nor give them any vote equal to an own- 
er’s vote concerning the disposal of either the property 
or the product, except the wage which was the basis of 
their acceptance. 

Indeed they may accept the invitation to operate 
upon condition that they become part owners, in which 
case they can have an owner’s responsibility, but other- 
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wise the responsibility slips off them and remains 
where it was—upon the owners. 

This relation of owner and employed has been sanc- 
tioned by many thousands of years of experience. It 
has not been develeped out of a previous condition of 
slavery, but has always existed as one of the institu- 
tions of life. 

The development of democracy has not overturned 
this relation any more than it has overturned the fam- 
ily relation or the school relation. Doubtless the prin- 
ciples.of democracy have improved the mutual behavior 
of the members of a family and also in the school life 
the control by a teacher of his pupil has been defined 
more clearly. Likewise our democracy is called upon 
to draw certain limits to the control exercised by an 
employer, but control that is just must always reside 
in his hands. | 

To democratize industry cannot mean to dismiss the 
responsibility of the owner nor to pass the power of 
control to the employed. We can refuse to permit an 
employer to indent his employee; we can limit the con- 
trol by prescribing hours or mintmum wage or health 
requirements according as the public welfare may ap- 
pear; but the owner must control his property un- 
menaced by the employee, who, just because he is em- 
ployed, is not owner and not responsible beyond his 
contract. 

We, the state, may compel an owner or limit his 
freedom of ownership, but no right inheres in an em- 
ployee to limit or to control an owner, in his own 
property. 
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Religious Aspects of the Open Shop Movement: A Sermon 


The present industrial warfare and its spiritual solution 


REV. FREDERICK M. ELIOT 
Minister Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


HE GENERAL PRINCIPLES which religion teaches are 
Af relatively few in number, and there is substantial agree- 
ment among men of all sorts as to what they are. But 
when it comes to the application of these principles to specific 
problems of individual and social life, there is frequently wide 
divergence of opinion among men who are equally honest and 
equally loyal to the principle involved. To some persons, this 
seems sufficient reason to refrain from any attempt to discuss 
in the pulpit the practical application to concrete problems of 
the principles which the church exists to maintain; and if 
discussion involved dogmatic assertion of the correctness of 
one opinion as over against the incorrectness of all different 
opinions, this consideration would indeed preclude such discus- 
sion. But in a free church, at all events, it is thoroughly 
understood that difference of opinion does not bear any neces- 
sary relation to sincerity of moral purpose or religious faith. 
Such a church has the right to demand from its minister 
that he shall give full respect to the opinions of others on 
_ questions where, in Lincoln’s phrase, “good men do not agree”; 
but it also has the right to demand that its minister shall state 
his own opinion frankly and fully. 

Bearing these points in mind, I propose to consider the 
application of certain religious principles to the difficult and 
highly controversial subject of the open shop movement. 

The principles which I shall take as the starting-point for 
our discussion are two: first, the affirmation of religion that 
the great end of all our endeavors, institutions, and enterprises 
is the enrichment of human life—a principle which gives us the 
criterion by which we may test the worth of every particular 
effort of our personal or social life; and secondly, the affirma- 
tion of religion that the method by which this end must be 


sought is the method of sacrifice, which involves the substitu- - 


tion of unselfish devotion to the common good for the motive 
of personal ambition and gain. Religion teaches that human 
values are the supreme goal of all our efforts, and that the 
road which we must follow in seeking that goal is the road 
of self-forgetting service. In theory, at least, I imagine we 
should be in agreement on both these principles. Let us con- 


sider together the way in which these principles apply to the 
problem before us. 

The outstanding thing about the present industrial situation 
is that it can be described only as warfare, It is not neces- 
sary to accept at their face value all the statements of the 
two great antagonists about each other in order to see that 
this warfare is being carried on with an intensity and a bitter- 
ness that promise nothing good for the country. Occasionally 
this warfare makes use of open force, but its secret tactics are 
scarcely less violent and destructive. From this struggle 
comes an amount of loss that is incalculable. The direct loss, 
in terms of wasted energy, is immense; but the indirect loss, 
in terms of hatred, bitterness, and discontent, is even greater. 
Unless some better basis for the industrial life of the nation 
can be found, the integrity and prosperity of the country will 
most assuredly be destroyed. 

This belief in the necessity of discovering something better 
than open or secret warfare as the basis of our industrial life 
is, I believe, coming to be held by the great majority of 
Americans. And it is this conviction, I believe, that lies 
behind the widespread popular support of the open shop move- 
ment. In the minds of many thoughtful people, this movement 
offers at least a possible substitute for the present régime 
of warfare; and I am inclined to think that this hope is in 
no small measure the actuating cause of the movement itself. 
I am, of course, aware that many persons believe the motive 
behind the open shop movement to be something quite different, 
and that the honesty and sincerity of those who have spon- 
sored this movement have not gone unchallenged. But it 
seems to me that we are apt to underestimate the idealism and 
good intention of the business men of America, and that we 
make a serious blunder when we permit the selfishness and 
cynicism of a few employers to blind us to the genuine idealism 
of the majority. 


Accepting, then, the statements of those who advocate the. — 


open shop movement as sincere, let us see what the essential 
thing in their proposal is, and then let us consider its merits. 
As I see it, the open shop movement is the expression of the 
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philosophy of personal liberty as applied to industrial life. In 
the ideal situation which the open shop advocates hold out, 
every worker would be free to work for whom he pleased and 
on any terms he pleased. Similarly, every employer would 
be free to employ any worker whom he wanted, on any terms 
he pleased. ‘The specific questions of terms of employment 
would be settled by mutual agreement between the employer 
and the individual worker, on the basis of equal liberty for 
both. The motto for such an arrangement might well be the 
words of the householder in the parable, “Is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will with mine own?” ‘The worker owns his 


capacity for work, which he is free to sell, or lend, or give 


away aS he wishes. The employer owns his business and the 
opportunities for work which it involves, and he is free to do 
as he pleases with what is his. In both cases, the liberty of 
the individual is maintained. Thus an equitable arrangement 
may be reached, on the basis of personal freedom and mutual 
consideration, instead of a status of war that rests on the 
basis of compulsion and force. The open shop movement an- 
nounces itself as a new proclamation of liberty. 


oy 


It is just here that religion has something to say. For the 
problem of personal liberty and the proper limitations of that 
liberty is one of the oldest of all problems, and in every age a 
working solution is possible only when the two principles of 
religion which we have noted above are kept in mind and 
wisely applied. Religion listens to the affirmation of the open 
shop advocates with interest and sympathy, but religion must 
insist upon asking whether this proclamation of personal lib- 
erty is in accord with the principles of its own deepest life. 
Does this effort to achieve or recover greater personal liberty 
base its claim upon the ultimate end of a richer human life, 
and does it propose to seek that end by the method of self- 
forgetting co-operation? ; 

Now whatever reply the advocates of the open shop might 
make to these questions, it is perfectly clear that a great many 
people would, vigorously deny that the open shop movement 
has any real relation to the ends and methods which religion 
teaches. This may be in part due to an ambiguity in the name 
“open shop,” which is not a new term but one that has long 
had a very definite meaning in the world of industry. To 
thousands of Americans the term “open shop” means “non- 
union shop,” and the phrase ‘‘open shop movement” is synony- 
mous with the phrase “anti-union movement.” On this point, 
let me quote Mr. Taft: “It is the custom of Bourbon employers 
engaged in fighting labor unionism to the death to call a closed 
non-union shop an open shop and to call the movement to 
kill unionism an open shop movement.” By its use of the term 


- “open shop,” therefore, this movement has laid itself open to 


serious misunderstanding. Proclaiming itself a movement in 
behalf of liberty and peace in industry, it has been interpreted 
as a movement in behalf of tyranny and war because it has 
employed a phrase with those connotations. This is, at the 
least, a tactical blunder of the first order. 

But there are even more serious results from this use of the 
old term “open shop.” By adopting this name, the movement 
has made it possible for those whom Mr. Taft describes as 
“Bourbon employers” to make use of the movement as a mask 
for their bitter campaign against the unions. It is difficult to 
determine exactly to what extent this has been done, but it is 
significant that two great church councils have gone on record 
as believing that this is sufficient to cast grave suspicion upon 
the whole movement. The National Catholic Welfare Council 
says of the open shop movement: “Its real purpose is to de- 
stroy all effective labor unions, and thus subject the working- 
people to the complete domination of the employers.” And, 
in endorsing the statement of the Catholic Council, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America says, “We feel 
impelled to call public attention to the fact that a very wide- 
spread impression exists that the present open shop campaign 
is inspired in many quarters by this antagonism to union 
labor.” It seems to me that any movement which arouses any 
such widespread suspicion as to its fundamental purpose 1s 
thereby precluded from accomplishing anything for the cause 
of industrial peace. i 

But even if we can acquit the open shop movement of any 
desire to destroy the unions, we cannot acquit it of basing its 
efforts on a feeling of distrust of the union movement. What- 
ever the reasons for this distrust may be, and however much 
justification there may be for it, I think it cannot be ques- 
tioned that it lies very deep in the minds of the open shop 
advocates; and I venture to affirm that any efforts toward 
peace which rest upon distrust are doomed to failure. This 
distrust is due, in Jarge part, to ignorance, and especially to 
ignorance of the fundamental social idealism which the labor 


Pe union moyement represents. This idealism cannot be seen 


unless one approaches the union movement with an open mind 
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and a sympathetic spirit. Furthermore, the presence of ideal- 
ism in a movement is no guarantee that every member of that 
movement lives up to its ideals, or that the movement itself 
seeks to carry out its idealistic programme with sound sense 
or infallible judgment. The percentage of union men who 
liye up to union ideals is probably no higher than the general 
human average, and nobody would maintain that the unions 
have been free from serious mistakes of policy and tactics. 
But to overlook the idealism which is back of the union move- 
ment, and which expresses itself in terms of solidarity and 
self-sacrifice, is to overlook the most important thing in Ameri- 
can industry to-day. And I believe that this is precisely what 
many advocates of the open shop have done. Instead of seeing 
that idealism and building their plans upon it, they have been 
oblivious of it and have founded their programme for industry 
upon distrust. 

As an example of this lack of understanding of the idealism 
that lies behind the union movement, let me cite an advertise- 
ment which appeared in our local papers recently. The head- 
ing of this advertisement was as follows: “Promise me you'll 
never try to succeed,’ and then came a number of sentences 
of which these are the most significant: “If you were a young 
fellow, just starting out on a new job, and some other man on 
the job asked you to make the above promise, you’d think he 
was crazy: But when you take a job in a closed shop, and 
agree to closed shop regulations, don’t you practically promise 
that very thing? ... The closed shop... places every ob- 
stacle in the way of the ambitious young man who wants to 
make good and rise above his job. . . . Ask yourself this 
question—What does the closed shop give me, an ambitious 
man, that the open shop will not?” 

Now the person who wrote that advertisement did not know 
the first thing about unionism. He did not know that the 
A B C of the union movement is the lesson of solidarity, the 
lesson that teaches a man to put his own personal gain in 
second place. To a man who really shared the idealism of 
the union movement, that appeal would have no weight what- 
ever, just because he has put his ambition and his desire to 
“rise above his job” below his sense of obligation to his fellows. 
In other words, that advertisement reveals a complete ignorance 
of the most important thing in the labor movement to-day. 

These reasons seem to me adequate to account for the 
failure of the open shop movement,—a failure which even 
its warmest advocates must admit, when they consider what 
the movement was intended to accomplish. Both by its choice 
of name, and by the large element of distrust which it involves, 
the open shop movement has failed to adopt the method of 
co-operative service which is the motive that religion teaches. 
And for this reason, it seems to me that the ‘open shop move- 
ment cannot succeed and should not succeed. 


“i 


But there is an even more fundamental reason why this 


movement holds little promise of solving the problems of 


modern industry. -It has not broken with the materialistic con- 
ception of life which is at bottom the cause of our industrial 
troubles. It is still working on the old basis of our “acquisitive 
society” which inevitably puts things above persons and wealth 
above men. And here again religion speaks out with clear, if 
little heeded, voice. Until we reverse our scale of values, 
putting persons always ahead of things, and men always ahead 
of wealth, we cannot hope to escape the doom of Nineveh and 
Tyre. Only when we approach our industrial problems with a 
changed heart, can we hope to work out a real solution. 

In this indictment, of course, it is not simply the advocates 
of the open shop movement that are included. It is against 
our whole civilization that the indictment rests. But it is 
absolutely certain that any attempt to bring about peace instead 
of war—whether between nations or between classes—must 
first of all free itself from this crippling burden of materialism. 
The whole world has gone astray, all of us together, wor- 
shipping with unholy rites the false gods of gold; and the 
way of salvation will not be found until we renounce the 
idolatry that enslaves our minds and hearts. We must hear 
again the old commandment to “seek first the kingdom of 
God,” and we must obey it by centring our lives on the 
things of God. And then we must seek that kingdom by the 
road of unselfish seryice. 

This, you may perhaps say, is no new gospel. And you 
will be quite right. It isn’t a new gospel, but if it should 
become the controlling power in our lives it would make us 
new men, and the world a new world. There is no panacea 
for our troubles in any scheme or plan, unless it is conceived 
and carried through in the spirit of Jesus. What we need 
to-day is to make the cross once more our sign of promise,— 
the cross that ever points men upward toward their unfulfilled 
ideals and eyer leads them onward along the road of sacrifice. 


any 
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The Back Door 


ELIZABETH NELSON 
When Mr. Woodchuck built his house 
Beneath the pasture wall, 
He made a doorway at the back 
Concealed by grasses tall. 


One morning, as his custom was 
As soon as it was light, 
He went to find a breakfast fit 
To suit his appetite. 
He found it in the garden lot 
Where he had been before, 
Where beets and cabbage flourished well, 
And many good things more. 


But soon his feasting was disturbed— 
Two lads came spying round 

And caught the mischief-maker there 
Upon their father’s ground. 


Poor Mr. Woodchuck left in haste 
And ran with all his might, 

And though they pelted him with stones 
They did not check his flight. 


Then as he reached his dwelling-house 
He heard their jolly shout, 

“Now we have seen your hiding-place 
And we will dig you out.” 


And resolute to capture him 
They dug with courage gay— 

While he through his back door skipped off 
To pastures far away. 


Nancy “Yes—But” 


MARGARET HILL 

Her name was Nancy James, but often 
and often her mother called her Nancy 
Yes—But. 

“Come, Nancy! Time for school! Are 
you ready?’ mother would call, not one 
morning, but many mornings. 

“Yes—but I can’t find one mitten.” 

“One mitten? Have you been looking 
for it ever since you went upstairs?” 

“Yes—but then I saw my book open and 
I stopped to read just one page. Oh, 
where is my mitten! Mother, will you help 
me find my mitten? I’ll be late to school! 
Ob, I'll be late to school!” 

So it went about everything, yes, every- 
thing. Seldom it was that Nancy said an 
out-and-out “Yes.” Almost always she 
said “Yes—but’— 

The day came when Nancy was to go 
all alone in the train to Aunt Margaret’s 
house. To be sure it wasn’t many sta- 
tions, but she was to go for the very first 
time all alone. Mother put her on the 
train, kissed her, and said: “Pay attention 
to the stations, won’t you? And be a 
good girl. I’ll come after you to-morrow.” 

“Yes—but,” said Nancy, but the train 
whistled and mother jumped off before 
she knew what that particular “Yes—but” 
was about. 

It was wonderful to travel alone, and 
easy! Why hadn’t they let her do it 
before? Nothing to do but sit still and 
look out the window. Had she put her 
book in her bag? She opened it to see. 
Yes, there on top was the book. Nancy 
took it out, just to make sure everything 
else was in, underneath. Presently in her 
lap she had a book, a small doll, a game, 
a pair of gloves, and a pencil. 
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The conductor, going through the car, 
smiled down at her, and, noticing the un- 
packed state of the bag, said pleasantly: 
“Next stop is yours. Don’t forget.” 

“Yes—but,” began Nancy, but, unlike 
mother, the conductor didn’t stop to listen, 
but walked on quickly, out the door and 
into the next car. 

Nancy did try to hurry, but the doll 
rolled under the seat in front of her and 
the pencil rolled away off nobody could 
guess where, and the train stopped and 
started off again before she could collect 
anything and get the bag shut. Nancy 
was alone in her end of the car or per- 
haps some one might have helped her, 

“You didn’t get off! Why, I stopped 
and reminded you!” said the conductor, 
coming through the train again. 

“Yes—but,” began Nancy again, and this 
time he listened. “Yes—but I had my 
things out, and the train started before 
I could get them in.” 

The conductor looked concerned, but all 
he said was: “Don’t unpack again. Sit 
still just where you are and I’ll come back 
for you at the next station. I thought 
you were big enough to look after your- 
self.” : . 
“Yes—but,” began Nancy, but again the 
blue-coated conductor walked away before 
she could say, “Yes—but the next station 
won’t be my station!” 

At the next slowing down of the wheels 
the conductor came back, took Nancy igno- 
miniously by the hand, and when the train 
stopped lifted her gently to the station 
platform. Into her hand he slipped a 
silver quarter. “Walk to that corner and 
take the trolley back to Fruitvale,” he 
said. “It will take you only half an hour.” 

“Yes—but,” began Nancy, but she found 
she had no listener, for the train was 
already on its way. There was nothing 
to do but to take the trolley as the con- 
ductor had told her to do, and there it 
was, coming now. 

At sight of her it stopped. “Going to 
Fruitvale, little girl?” called the conduc- 
tor, as he swung open the door. 

“Yes—but,” began Nancy. 

“Yes or no?” asked the man. “Are you 
going to Fruitvale? We've no time to 
lose. Late now.” : 

“Yes,” said Nancy, meekly, as she 
climbed in and paid her fare with the 
silver quarter, warm in her hand. 

Of course if she was big enough to travel 
alone, she was big enough to find Aunt 
Margaret’s house, and she did. : 

““Why, Nancy, you’re late!” “Aunt Mar- 
garet met her at the door. “I was getting 
worried. Didn’t you come by the 3.47 
train?’ 

“Yes—but”— began Nancy. 

“Didn’t the train get in on time?” 

“Yes—but’— 

“But surely it doesn’t take you forty- 
five minutes to walk three blocks from 
the station.” 

“No—but”— : 

“IT was just going to telephone to your 
mother. Nancy, you didn’t get carried by !” 

“Yes—but’— and then the story came 
out, from the very beginning. At the end, 
a flushed little Nancy said to Aunt Mar- 
garet, whose eyes somehow didn’t look 
as sober as her mouth: “Aunt Margaret, 
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will you please not tell mother? Just 
this time? Because I am here all right 
now, you see.” : i 

Aunt Margaret answered, “Perhaps not, 
if you tell me a very good reason why 
you'd like it kept a secret between you 
and me.” 

“The reason is,” said Nancy, bravely, 
her head up, “that I know now ’zactly why 
mother calls me ‘Miss Yes—But,’ and if 
she knows, she’ll never forget that horrid 
name, and I never want to hear it again 
—never, as long as I live!” 

“T think,” said Aunt Margaret, unbut- 
toning Nancy’s coat gently,—‘“I think 
that’s such a good reason that I’m pretty 
sure, this once, it’s right for us to keep 
the secret. And you know and I know 
that if you aren’t ‘Miss Nancy Yes—But’ 
mother will never call you that again.” 

“T know,” said Nancy, smiling for the 
first time. And then—perhaps because a 
little girl knows her own mother better 
than most anybody—she went on, “She’ll 
be as glad not to say it as I’ll be not to 
hear it, won’t she?’ 

“Gladder,” said Aunt Margaret, with a 
hug. 


Tweedle-dee’s Strange Journey 


MARJORIE DILLON 

“Here’s a little joke for your birthday 
gift, twins. He resembles a mop, but he’s 
really a Skye terrier.” That is what the 
twins’ daddy said when“he brought 
Tweedle-dee home in his pocket one day. 
Frank and Flora were delighted with 
their new pet, and in spite of his comical 
face, with its sharp eyes peeking through 
untidy hair, they thought him a very 
handsome dog. 

Tweedle-dee, in turn, became so fond of 
the twins that he was restless and un- 
happy whenever they were out of his 
sight. Every day about three o’clock he 
would begin to watch for them to return 
from school, and when he saw them he 
would race wildly to meet them, looking 
so much like a flyaway bundle of rags that 
everybody had to laugh. 

“It’s the very first time we’ve gone 
away and left him,” sighed Flora, one day 
early in vacation. “If only we could take 
him along!” But mother shook her head. 

“It would cost too much to take him on 
the train to the hills: with you,” she ex- 
plained. “Besides, Daddy and I will bring 
him with us when we drive up after you.” 
And with this the twins had to be content. 

“Two weeks are pretty long, though,” 
observed Frank, as the children started 
away with their suitcases. 
to be lonesome. He knows something is 
up, the smart little rascal!” Certainly 
‘T'weedle-dee had acted very suspicious all 


that busy morning, hanging around in the © 


way and looking as if he simply had to 
find out about what it all meant. Flora 
found him curled up in her open suitcase 
once. ; 

“Tf I only had a magic wand, I’d change 


you into a truly mop, Tweedle-dee, and 


take you along. Nobody would ever 
know. But I can’t, so you'll have to wait 


and that’s all we can do dbout it,” she 


sighed, patting the wriggling little fellow. 
Tweedle-dee went to the street-car with 
the twins, and it was hard to decide which 
felt worst when the car wentclangingaway. 


~~ 
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The twins didn’t say a word for a block, 
' and the dog raced after the disappearing 
car until he had to stop and pant. He 
gave a forlorn little yelp, as if he felt 
sure they had deserted him. For a time 
he wandered about uneasily as if waiting 
for them to come back. ‘Then he evidently 
made up his doggish mind to get lost and 
be done with it. 
mother watched and wondered about him. 
but dark fell and no comical Skye terrier 
came home. 
Frank and Flora reached the mountain 
-town late that afternoon, and of course 
Aunt Helen and the two cousins welcomed 
them warmly. On the way home from 
the station, Cousin Dick pointed to a level 
field by the river. “To-morrow we’re all 
going down there to see an airship land,” 
he told Frank, eagerly. “It’s the very 
first one to fly up here and I wouldn’t 
miss seeing it for a pocketful of pennies.” 
“T wonder if it could be the Oriole air- 
ship that is out about half a mile from 
our neighborhood,” said Frank, instantly. 


“Tt sails around over us every day, doesn’t: 


it, Flo? Sounds like a giant bumble-bee; 
and Daddy knows Mr. Mason, one of the 
aviators. It will be fun to see him land 
up here.” 

“He hopes to make the trip in less than 
an hour,’ Aunt Helen said. “It takes 
four or five hours in an automobile now. 
Won’t it be fine if we can come flying to 
visit each other in a few years?” 

Next day the big field was black with 
people, all eager to see the first plane 
alight in a mountain park. The children 
danced about and yelled like savages 
when they caught the first glimpse of the 
Oriole over the hills. First it was just a 
moving speck; it might have been an 
eagle. But it rapidly grew larger until 
fit circled over them,—the red-and-gold 
airship the twins had watched so often 
at home. Then it dipped down, and the 
crowd scurried out of the way as the 
great wooden bird flew along the ground. 

The cousins were lucky enough to be 
near where it stopped. The pilot in hel- 
met and goggles climbed out, with a grin, 
and a queer creature wriggled up from 
the leather cushions after him. “My mas- 
cot,” laughed the flying man, lifting the 
shaggy creature in his arms. Then a boy 
and girl fairly flung themselves upon him, 
and for a second there was wild excite- 
ment. “It’s our own ‘Tweedle-dee!” 
squealed Flora, while Frank seized the 
man’s arm, exclaiming, “O Mr. Mason, 
where did you get our dog?” 

- To the aviator’s amusement, his little 
passenger was beside himself with joy. 
He was licking Flora’s hands and barking 
into Frank’s face as if eager to tell them 
how it all happened. “We wanted to 
bring him with us,’ Flora explained after 
Mr. Mason had heard who they were, 
“but Daddy and mother promised to bring 
him with them week after next.” 

“That dog certainly madé up his mind 
he couldn’t wait,’ laughed Mr. Mason, 
heartily. “He came out to the hangar 
late one afternoon and took such an in- 
terest in the Oriole that I decided to 
adopt him. I had never made a trip over 

the mountains, so I brought him along 

for luck. And it was a fine trip,” he 
added with satisfaction. “We made it 
oe west bis ; 
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in forty-five minutes, and not a hitch on 
the way.” 

“Well, it’s lucky for us and for Tweedle- 
dee,” Flora told him gratefully. “I’ll 
write mother to-day and tell her where 
he is, for of course she’ll think he is lost.” 

Mr. Mason gave the happy dog a last 
pat. “He wasn’t one bit nervous, and 
just behaved as if he had been born with 
wings,” he said admiringly. Then with a 
twinkle he added, “Still, there’s nothing 
strange about that, when you stop to con- 
sider he’s a regular Skye terrier.” 

(Copyright, 1921) 


When Bobbie Baked a Cake 


VIRGINIA WATSON REEVE 


Elsie and Bobbie Clark lived in a small 
suburban town. Once every day the rural 
mail-carrier passed their door, and very 
often he stopped with letters or packages 
for them. As soon as the children saw 
his old white horse they flew to the gate, 
and, whether he had mail for them or 
not, he would stop and talk awhile. The 
children both loved Uncle Sam, whose 
real name was Sam Brown. He even had 
his initials painted on his cart, U.S., in 
bright red letters. 

It was almost Easter, and mother had 
been looking every day for a package 
from the children’s auntie, who lived in a 
neighboring city. Every year at Easter- 
time, Auntie May always sent a box full 
of candies for the children. There were 
always chocolate bunnies and eggs, and 
fat baby chicks, and mother always tried 
to see Uncle Sam, herself, when it was 
time for that package, so she could put 
it away until Easter morning, but this 
year she had received no package. She 
thought it strange, but said nothing. The 
day before Easter was, of course, Satur- 
day, and her baking-day, so she got her 
oven nice and hot, for she always baked 
cookies for Elsie and Bobbie, cookies 
shaped like rabbits and baby chicks. She 
was busily mixing the dough, and the 
children were watching her intently. Sud- 
denly she said to Elsie, who was older 
than Bobbie,— 

“JT wonder why Auntie May has not 
sent you your Haster candies this year?’ 

Hlsie looked rather startled when she 
answered: “O mother, I wonder if that 
was what Uncle Sam gave Bobbie yes- 
terday! We were playing house when 
you were upstairs, and Bobbie was mak- 
ing believe bake, the way you do. He 
said he was going to make a nice cake, 
and he put the box in the oven.” 

“Mother had been sniffing around for 
some time, trying to find out where the 
smell of burnt paper was coming from, 
but had failed to find it, and she had not 
as yet tested the oven for the cookies, so 
with a bound she opened the oven door 
and beheld the familiar package with its 
outer wrappings as brown as a chestnut 
shell. She took two holders and carefully 
lifted it to the kitchen table. Then ‘she 
remoyed the charred wrapping-paper, and 
there stood the pasteboard box, unharmed. 
But what of the precious contents? She 
removed the lid, and there in the wax 
paper was a shaky mass of chocolate and 
white! 
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Bobbie said, “Muvver, I wanted to make 
a cake!’ 

“Well, sonny dear,” said mother, “you 
did make a cake. It looks just like one 
of my marble cakes before I bake it. I 
guess you didn’t put any baking-powder 
in your cake, dearie,—it didn’t get very 
light.” 

“O mother,” said Elsie, “won’t we have 
any Easter candy now?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied mother, “it will be 
all right, only there won’t be any bunnies 
or chicks, for they’re all melted up, but 
T’'ll put the box outside on the window- 
sill where it is cold, and then it will 
harden so I can cut it like fudge.” 

So the children had their Easter candy 
after all, and Bobbie had had his first, 
and probably last, experience in baking. 


Automobile Road on Long Roof ° 


A Western engineer has completed plans 
which furnish concrete snow-sheds for a 
railroad through the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains in California, and which at the 
same time provide a concrete highway for 
automobiles. At present, thirty-three 
miles of wooden snow-sheds protect the 
winter trains which run over the summit 
of the Sierras, and though each year the 
railroad suffers fire loss from the wooden 
structures, it has been unable to meet the 
first cost of permanent concrete sheds. 

The Lincoln Highway for automobiles 
runs parallel to this stretch of snow-sheds 
and for five months of the year is blocked 
by deep snow. The ingenious engineer 
Suggests that the railroad and the auto- 
mobile highway share the cost of concrete 
snow-sheds, which will be a benefit to both. 
He says the roof of the sheds will make 
a perfect automobile’ road which can 
easily be cleared and kept open all winter. 


Edison’s Advice to Boys 


Recently a newspaper reported asked 
Thomas A. Edison if he could give any ad- 
vice to young men just starting out to earn 
their own living. Edison’s answer was: 
“T can’t give any advice on this subject. 
If at some period between twelve and 
sixteen a boy can be interested in some 
subject and become enthusiastic, he will 
advance and become a high ‘type of man. 
If not, he will be a mentally dead one.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office, 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rey. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, © 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., illiam H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D 

PARKER B. FIELD, Gewenan Szcrsranry, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Forgetful Tree 


IDA M. THOMAS 


A tree stood at the forest’s edge, 
With scraggy limbs, unlovely, bare. 

It flung gaunt branches up to heaven 
And made this prayer: 

“Oh, grant a dress of leaves again, 
To hide my nakedness and shame, . 

And I will evermore sing praise.” 
And then Spring came ; 


And soon the little leaves smiled out 
And played once more their leafy pranks. 
The tree stood clothed; but quite forgot 
To offer thanks. 


Pacific Coast Letter 


The pith of the news among the churches— 
Mr. Murdock’s eightieth birthday 


° H. HE. B. SPEIGHT 


It is a satisfaction to be able to say 
that the vacancy at Hugene, Ore., recently 
ended with the calling of Rev. F. G. Eddy, 
who has returned to the ministry after 
some years of journalistic work. For 
some time past he has been giving valu- 
able help as a layman to the church at 
Bellingham, Wash., and all the indications 
are that he will do admirable work in 
Hugene. About the same time it was 
announced that Rey. H. N. Fifer, Ph.D., 
had been called to and had accepted the 
pulpit at Santa Barbara, Calif. For some 
time Dr. Fifer has been engaged in busi- 
ness, but he has been giving freely of 
his spare time to preaching duties. Rev. 
Charles Pease has opened his work at San 
José with an enthusiastic congregation, 
and both he and his people feel that the 
special emphasis which they lay upon 
“practical psychology” is justified by the 
widespread interest in problems of health 
in relation to religion. 

Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Field Secretary 
of the Laymen’s League, has been on the 
Coast for several weeks, visiting all the 
churches. His vigorous and ‘rousing mes- 
sage has confirmed the enthusiasm of all 
those who see the special opportunity open 
to the Unitarian movement, and we may 
hope that it has shamed some of the in- 
different into a new zeal. The Field Sec- 
retary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, Mrs. Charles H. Thompson, Jr., 
has also been in Southern California, en- 
deavoring to demonstrate the need and 
opportunity for work among the young 
people, and the interest which the Y. P. 
R. U. has in even the most isolated groups 
of our people. Even where no new Sso- 
ciety can be organized, it cannot but be 
worth while to bring to the unorganized 
the message from the united ranks of 
young people in other parts of the country. 

At Los Angeles the organizing ability 
and the hard work of Mr. and Mrs. Backus 
has already brought fruit and the con- 
gregations are well maintained. An inter- 
esting experiment is being tried with a 
view to helping the minister reach the 
far-seattered homes represented in the 
church. A lady member has undertaken 
to arrange that one day each week a 
member with a car will call for Mr. 
Backus and spend the afternoon taking 
him from place to place. The church and 
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its various activities appear from all re- 
ports to be in a very healthy condition. 

At San Diego, Rev. Howard B. Bard, 
with his assistant, Rev. Elmo A. Robinson, 
maintain activities which keep the church 
in constant use. The graded school of 
religion, the social service activities of 
the young people, the preparation of good 
musical programmes for the benefit of 
the whole community, and the open forum 
are among the evidences that the church 
is making a progressive contribution to the 
life of the city. 

At Santa Barbara there is room for 
vigorous effort and for the development 
of a new sense of partnership with other 
churches in our corporate effort. Officers 
of our national organizations should be 
given a cordial welcome when they ‘find 
it possible to visit the church, not only 
for the sake of what the local society 
may receive by way of inspiration and 
information, but because they represent 
a link with the larger forces to which the 
single church belongs. The church has 
certain difficulties of its own arising out 
of the nature of the community. There 
cannot well be an active young people’s 
society where there are literally no young 
people, but there are forms of service 
which a church may well discover if it 
maintains a close connection with sister 
societies. 

At Redlands, where Miss Barnard is 
temporarily in charge, there is a beautiful 
church building and a group of devoted 
adherents, but the fact that the church 
has been alternately open and closed for 
short periods has militated against suc- 
cessful activity. It is unfair to the 
children to withdraw them from other 
Sunday-schools to attend our own if the 
prospect of permanent operation is so 
uncertain. The liberal Congregational 
Church meets the needs of many who 
would belong to the Unitarian Church if 
it were the only representative of pro- 
gressive movements in the community. 

The Long Beach church is very active 
and has outgrown the portable chapel 
which is at present its only building. It 
holds a good corner lot, and it should 
have a permanent work to do in this grow- 
ing community. There is a liberal Con- 
gregational Church with a very large fol- 
lowing, but the community is large enough 
to justify separate effort on the part of 
a church which is not accidentally but 
on principle progressive. 

At Pomona, Hemet, and Santa Ana we 
are represented by small groups. At the 
first of these places regular services are 
maintained by Rev. Francis Watry, who 
lives elsewhere and visits Pomona on Sun- 
day, and at Santa Ana there is an active 
Alliance which engages in regular work 
for the Associated Charities and meets 
fortnightly. At Hemet, Rev. William 
Pearce can no longer conduct the services, 
owing to voice trouble, but he is main- 
taining a Bible study class. One local 
member has gone so far as to say that 
the movement at Hemet has not called for 
enough sacrifice on the part of its adher- 
ents, and that the maintenance of services 
there has been made so easy by outside 
help that the local people do not now 


assume responsibilities which rightly be- 
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long to them. If this is true, it is only a 
further indication of the complexity of 
our church extension problems, and it is 
perhaps a welcome change from the oppo- 
site comment sometimes heard to the 
effect that enough help does not come 
from central sources. 

At Fresno, Rey. Thomas Clayton is 
working hard and deserves rewarding re- 
sults. The town has recently been visited 
by another Unitarian minister, giving lec- 
tures and conducting classes in “construc- 
tive psychology.” In our Western com- 
munities there are large numbers of facile . 
speakers dispensing more or less valuable 
information, partly derived from scientific 
sources and partly representing the con- 
tributions of various “new thought” move- 
ments. The lectures given by the minister 
referred to were not under the auspices 
of our local church, which rightly felt 
that that would only serve to confuse the 
public mind regarding the aims of our 
movement, which is not necessarily an- 
tagonistic to, but which should certainly 
refuse to be absorbed by, experiments di- 
rected to the reinforcement of health by 
religion. 

The provisional programme of the Pa- 
cific Coast Conference, to be held in San 
Francisco, April 12 to 14, has been pre- 
pared by the Conference secretary and 
the committee representing the various 
interested organizations. In addition to 
the usual features of such a conference 
two meetings will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the needs and opportunities 
of our Pacific Coast churches and their re- 
lation to the Unitarian Campaign. At one 
of these meetings the topics discussed will 
be—religious education, fellowship work, 
and publicity. One evening will be given 
to the young people, and the programme 
for this is in the hands of officers of 
the National Y. P. R. U., another evening 
has been offered to the Laymen’s League, 
while one afternoon will be devoted by 
the women to a gathering at which the 
Northern California Associate Alliance 
will welcome delegates from other terri- 
tories. The ministers will confer together 
and will endeavor to arrive at some con- 
clusions as to the proper policies to be 
pursued in relation to various forms of 
spiritual healing. A new feature will be 
the right hand of fellowship to recently 
settled ministers. 

Young People’s Sunday was specially 
observed in the San Francisco and Berk- 
eley churches. At the former the sermon 
was preached by Dr. Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt, President of Mills College, and the 
music was augmented by the vested choir 
of twenty-four young women from the 
College, who sang processional and reces- 
sional hymns. Young men from the Starr 
King Society read from the Scriptures 
and reported upon the Society and its 
work. In Berkeley the service was en- 
tirely in the hands of the young people, 
the Channing Club furnishing the music, 
and various members of the Club conduct- 
ing the service. Miss Dorothy Dyar, Na- 
tional Vice-President of the Y. P. R. U., 
and a member of the Club, preached the 
sermon, on “The Courageous Life.” 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes on a recent 
visit to the Coast brought his earnest . 


¢ 
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message to our San Francisco and Los 
Angeles churches, and was eagerly heard 
by large congregations. A visit of a dif- 
ferent character was that of Rev. A. L. 
Hudson, Billings Lecturer for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, who devoted 
himself whole-heartedly to the interests 
of the local churches. We regretted that 
an unexpected call to return Hast necessi- 
tated cancellation of some of his plans. 
A very happy occasion was the eightieth 
birthday celebration of Mr. Charles A. 
Murdock, on January 26, a large gathering 
at the San Francisco church, composed 
of “church cotemporaries, former Sunday- 


‘school pupils now bald and benevolent, an 


assortment of friends associated in social 
efforts, a smattering of the better sort of 
politicians, ministers from East and West, 
and of honorable women not a few.” Dr. 


Hans Lisser presided, and various speakers 


paid their tributes to the fine personal 


_ character and Christian leadership of Mr. 


Murdock, the most beautiful being that of 
Miss Lucy Ward Stebbins, who pictured 
the intimate friendship between the hon- 
ored guest of the evening and her father, 
Dr. Horatio Stebbins. At the close of the 
programme of speeches and music the 
San Francisco and Berkeley ministers 
earried to the front of the now darkened 


room a large eighty-candle-power cake, 


and Mr. Murdock gave happy expression 
to his gratitude and joy. It is not often 
that we have an opportunity of showing 
our appreciation of over fifty years of 
active service in the Unitarian cause. 

The congregation at Spokane has raised 
a sum of money which it is proposed to 
use in some appropriate manner for a 
memorial to the late Rev. William Day 
Simonds. Mr. Simonds had not been long 
in Spokane, but he had endeared himself 
to his congregation and gained the respect 
of the whole community. His high stand- 
ard of pulpit utterance and his unfailing 
cheer and courage made him at once a 
leader and a friend of men. 


An Appeal for Victoria 


In Victoria, B.C., that charming island 
city lying under the shadow of the rugged, 
snow-capped Olympics, there is a little 
church of the Liberal Faith maintaining 
its existence under circumstances that re- 
quire of its adherents loyalty, devotion, 
and self-sacrifice far exceeding that de- 
manded of many of us. These earnest, 
serious-minded Unitarians are holding 
services regularly, although for more than 
a year they have had no settled minister ; 
but they care for and feel the need and 
spiritual help of their church life and 
its religious services, and members of 
their own little congregation for the most 
part conduct the Sunday services. 

They are making an effort at the present 
time to improve their church property. 
With certain additions the interior of the 
church may. be made churchlike and 
worthy. Already necessary repairs are 
being made through the efforts of those 
connected with the church. They have 
never had pews, and I am sure many Uni- 
tarian friends will be glad of an oppor- 


‘tunity to contribute money for this pur- 


pose. I trust the sum of $200 may soon 
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be sent to the Victoria church from those 
who, like myself, feel deeply grateful to 
the people who are maintaining the faith 
so worthily. Any contributions, however 
small, may be sent to me. i 
Mrs. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS. 
1418 Hast 63d Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 


“The Man Who Means Business” 


One thousand and thirty-five persons in Phil- 
adelphia hear Dr. Park 


An attendance of one thousand and 
thirty-five Unitarians and others attracted 
by the announcement of the purpose 
of the series of Sunday evening meetings 
in the Garrick Theatré, Philadelphia, 
heard Rey. Dr. Charles EB. Park of the 
First Church in Boston give an address 
on “The Man Who Means Business” on 
March 6. This remarkable audience was 
a splendid tribute to the initiative and 
energy of the chapters of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in the First Unitarian 
Church and the Unitarian church of Ger- 
mantown in accepting the League pro- 
gramme of Sunday evening meetings as a 
means of promoting knowledge of Uni- 
tarian principles. 

Arrangements for the series have been 
in the hands of a joint committee con- 
sisting of representatives of both co-operat- 
ing chapters. The first meeting was held 
on the night of the blizzard of February 
20, when nearly six hundred persons 
braved the storm to hear Rev. Dr. John 
W. Day. On the following Sunday former 
Governor Woodbridge N. Ferris of Michi- 
gan and his address, “The Wise Way to 
Live,” attracted more than seven hundred 
persons in spite of a heavy downpour that 
made miniature rivers of the streets of 
Philadelphia. 

For every thousand men, women, and 
little children who are living to-day there 
is just one who means business, said 
the speaker. “The rest are mere specta- 
tors,” he added. “They may look on and 
cheer. They may fill their time with aim- 
less pleasures and trifling concerns. But 
to this one man who means business, life 
reveals itself as a swift and solemn trust. 
In his eyes the enterprise of human living 
is nothing but a grim and ghastly joke, 
unless it be guided by a designing intelli- 
gence, and informed by some adequate pur- 
pose.” 

Dr. Park emphasized his point by telling 
a story of a man who was seeing his first 
football game. During a lull in a bitterly 
fought battle between Harvard and Yale 
this man turned to the friend who had 
brought him, and said, “What a perfect 
parable of human life this is; twenty-two 
human beings engaged in the actual con- 
flict, and twenty-two thousand human be- 
ings looking on.” 

One of the gravest indictments that ean 
be brought against our Christian civiliza- 
tion, Dr. Park declared, is that it does 
not produce more individual citizens of the 
earnest and serious and responsible and 
purposeful type of this one in a thousand 
who means business. : 

“We are justified in demanding of our 
civilization,’ he continued, “that it shall 
keep its great objective before us always, 
even when we are drifting about in our 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


DOROTHY 
CANFIELD FISHER 


(WHO KNOWS FRANCE BY HEART) 


in a spirited interview with 


Mrs. Mary M. Davis 


COMPARES 
AMERICAN. and FRENCH 
MOTHERS 


See THE REGISTER March 24 


zones of calm. We are justified in de- 
manding of our Christianity that it shall 
be positive and consistent in its teaching 
of divine purpose, in its call to loyalty 
and service, even when everything about 
us is negative and neutral and stagnant. 

“And if there has been any shortcoming 
on the part of our Christian civilization 
it is right here. It has not been positive. 
It has only been prohibitive. It has not 
told_us in the ringing accents of faith what 
to do. It has only told us in the blustering 
accents of a factitious self-importance 
what not to do. We have gone up to Chris- 
tianity, like the rash young man in the 
Gospel story, and we have presented our 
case: ‘Good Master, you have told me not 
to do this, and you have warned me not 
to go there, and you have commanded me 
not to act thus and thus. But now, for 
Goodness’ sake, tell me something to do. 
Tell me what Iam here for. Tell me what 
is expected of me. Set me to work at 
some real business.’ 

“And Christianity, like a bewildered 
policeman, has scratched its puzzled head 
and replied: ‘To tell the truth, I don’t 
know what is expected of you. I have 
no job for you. All I know is that there 
are some things you must not do, and I 
am here to see that you do not do those 
things.’ 

“Nothing else will ever bring order out 
of the confusion of our living or substi- 
tute a consistent determination for the 
aimlessness of our impulses, or put loy- 
alty and hope and patriotism in the place 
now occupied by greed and indifference 
and self-indulgence, except some such un- 
derstanding of life as a great common 
enterprise in which every one has a part, 
and the success of which will mean the 
triumph of each private life.” 

At certain crises human society has its 
enigmas—enigmas which resolve them- 
selves into light for sages, but which the 
ignorant in their darkness translate into 
violence and barbarism.—Victor Hugo. 
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Laughter and Tears 


LE BARON COOKE 
(In Contemporary Verse) 

The laughter of my friends 
Breaks over me - 
Like a joyous wave, 
Washing all bitterness 
From the crevices of my soul; 
Yet there are times 
When I prefer the cry of pain 
With its cascade of tears, 
Making my being 
Human with feeling. 


In the Iowa Unitarian Association 
Pilgrim Pageant 

DAVENPORT, JA.—Rev. Kenneth HE. Hvans: 
The present work comes of plans which 
were laid in the summer. All organiza- 
tions resumed work: by October. The 
church school has an average attendance 
of seventy. It presented a pageant to 
celebrate the Pilgrim Tercentenary, sixty- 
five boys and girls taking part. New 
scenery had been painted, the cost of 
which was covered by a collection, no 
admission fee being charged. There were 
four hundred present. Scenes from Ley- 
den and Plymouth were presented, the 
history being followed closely. The gen- 
eral idea was the endless quest of man for 
a better land, which at last led Roger 
Williams to emigrate westward. Rev. 
George Gilmour of Dallas, Tex., visited 
Davenport and spoke before The Alliance 
and Laymen’s League. The fortnightly 
public conferences on American institu- 
tions, their past and their future, have 
proved successful. The speakers are local 
men of prominence. At present, religious, 
social, and industrial subjects will be con- 
sidered. Mr. Evans has taken charge 
temporarily of the work at Moline, IIL, 
preaching in the afternoons. 


Mr. Reeman’s Lectures 

Des Moines, Ia.—Rey. BE. H. Reeman: 
Mr. Reeman has successfully conducted 
a series of popular Sunday afternoon lec- 
tures, with fifteen minutes of organ music 
and community singing. The average at- 
tendance was one hundred and fifty. The 
church is issuing a monthly bulletin en- 
titled Unity. The Des Moines chapter of 
the Laymen’s League is meeting regu- 
larly twice a month. The class of young 
men of high-school and college age, under 
the leadership of Franklin Brown, has 
grown rapidly. 


Average Attendance, 450 
- Humsporpt, Ja—Rey. Albert E. F. 
Mobbs: Since November this church has 
been occupying the local Opera House, 
with Sunday evening services for the peo- 
ple. These meetings are now considered 
the most successful attempt of the kind 
ever made in Humboldt. The average 
attendance is four hundred and fifty. For 
six consecutive Sundays the minister 
spoke on the five points of the Unitarian 
faith. A motion picture especially chosen 
for such occasions follows the address. 
Among those already shown have been 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” “ILes Miserables,” 
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“Right to Happiness,” ‘Hyvangeline.” 
Already there are signs of a growing inter- 
est in Unitarianism. Expanding the 
fundamental principles of our faith every 
Sunday to about one-fifth of the com- 
munity is bound to bring about a.better 
understanding of what Unitarians believe. 


| On the sides of the hall are four Wayside 


Pulpit posters. The minister has been 
leading an enthusiastic group in the study 
of the Bible. The Ladies’ Circle and the 
Y. P. R. U. have been remarkably active 
during the last year. The two societies 
working together now have $1,000 to their 
credit. The Laymen’s League has assumed 
the responsibility of paying for the in- 
stallation of an Organ-blower. 


This Church Progressing 

Kroxuk, Ia.—Rev. George R. Gebauer: 
The quota to the Unitarian Campaign was 
oversubscribed. The annual meeting of 
the church was held January 20. Reports 
of the treasurers of the church and 
Women’s Alliance show that not only are 
all expenses paid, and enough subscribed 
for the rest of the church year, but a 
sum remains for the beginning of next 
year. The entire board of trustees, to 
whom much praise is due for the work, 
was unanimously re-elected, with Albion 
Davis president. The Alliance reports 
one of the most successful years in the 
history of the organization. Various sums 
were given for aid in Southern work and 
to European sufferers. Six new members 
were added, and one lost by death. Rev. 
Bleanor Gordon comes every Sunday from 
Hamilton, Ill, to lead the adult class, 
which is studying Bertrand Russell’s 
“Proposed Roads to Freedom.” The Shaf- 
fer Chapter of the Laymen’s League has 
increased to a membership of twenty. Dr. 
Shaffer, after whom the chapter is named, 
was the greatest spiritual and social asset 
in the society for many years. 


Resignation of Mr. Leavens 

OmaHa, Nres.—Rev. Robert F. Leavens: 
The church school presented its Christmas 
programme in the form of a pageant. Not 
a word was spoken during the entire 
pageant, but from the organ gallery came 
the carols one after another, sung by a 
chorus to the accompaniment of the organ. 
The pageant was compiled and designed 
entirely by Miss Henderson. Another 
worth-while enterprise is the organization 
Unity Players. On the little stage in the 
Common Room, with a minimum of 
scenery, modern one-act plays of good 
quality have been presented successfully. 
The organization is fortunate in its direc- 
tor, Mark M. Levings, who is an artist, 
and an enthusiast in amateur activities. 
An interesting experiment has been under- 
taken by the church, under the leadership 
of Mrs. P. K. Harlan, in the organization 
of a Sunday evening Get Acquainted Club. 


‘Two meetings have been held thus far on 


Sunday evenings, the first attended by 
over seventy people, and the second by one 
hundred and twenty-five. Mrs. Harlan is 
meeting with hearty response and co-opera- 
tion, from both members of the congrega- 
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tion and visiting strangers. The last 
meeting of the branch Alliance was ad- 
dressed by one of the members, Mrs. ~ 
Fuller. Her subject was foreign missions. 
It is her conviction that Unitarians need 
a more intelligent understanding of the 
great work which is being done in foreign 
fields. It so happens that at this time 
a member of this church, and one of the 
most active and valuable supporters, is 
studying medicine in the University of 
Nebraska Medical School, preparing him- 
self for service as a medical missionary 
in India. His name is Horace Campbell. 
The Omaha congregation and the Iowa- 
Nebraska district regret very much the 
resignation of Mr. Leayens, enforced by 
ill-health. 


Activities Among Students 

Iowa Crry, Ia—Rev. Frank C. Doan: 
Congregations have been growing rapidly, 
the capacity of the church being taxed ~ 
every Sunday morning. Dr. Doan is mak- 
ing a strong appeal to the students at the 
University of Iowa. <A student assistant 
has been engaged, and an office for Dr. 
Doan secured near the campus, through 
the courtesy of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. The local chapter of the League 
is very active. An excellent Christmas en- 
tertainment in the form of a candle-light 
pageant was presented. 


Young People Join Church. 

Lincotn, Nep—Reyv. James W. Mac- 
donald: Sunday, January 23, was observed 
as Young People’s Sunday. Four young 
people from the University of Nebraska 
gave excellent short talks. During the 
service, seventeen young people were wel- 
comed into church membership, thirteen 
of them being university students. The 
Sunday morning attendance has been 
steadily growing, until it now averages 
one hundred and fifty. The new pipe 
organ has been installed, and is giving 
excellent satisfaction. One thousand 
dollars was raised by special subscription 
to pay for it. The budget for 1921 for 
$5,000 has been secured, and the Unitarian 
Campaign quota was oversubscribed. The 
Unitarian Laymen’s League is helping to 
support local work among the university 
students by paying for student assistance 
to the minister. 
light service drew a large audience. Mr. 
Macdonald is giving a series of sermons 
from the middle of February to Easter 
Sunday on “The Liberal Interpretation of 
the Life of Jesus.” ; 


Tribute to the Founders 

S1oux Crry, Ia—Rey. Charles E. Sny- 
der: The Sioux City Chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League has reorganized with the fol- 
lowing officers: A. O. Wakefield, president ; 
S. G. Baton, vice-president; Don F. Holt, 
secretary; M. 8S. Reeves, Jr., treasurer. 
The executive committee consists of E. M. 
Badgerow, F. W. Kammann, F. A. Seeman, 
©. M. Walter, and K. B. White. The mem- 
bers of the League have organized a series” 
of Sunday evening meetings for the dis- — 
cussion of political and social topics. They — 
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: 
heenve~niso having a sexjes of district social 
meetings at the homes of members. The 
Sunday-school Christmas observation, De- 
cember 23, took the form of a pageant 
- presented in the auditorium of the church, 
before a large audience. Sunday, January 
30, was observed as Young People’s Sun- 
day. Miss Charlotta Hoskins read the re- 
sponses, Miss LaVonne Hubbs the lesson, 
ii and Miss Margaret Pendleton the prayer. 
Miss Frances Weintz, Miss Helen Wag- 
staff, and Harold Nelson gave short ad- 
dresses. Sunday, February 6, was ob- 
served as the thirty-sixth anniversary of 
the society. A pleasing feature was the 
appearance of two young ladies, at the 
end of the sermon, who came up the 
aisle with bouquets of flowers. These 
were laid on the church book which con- 
tains the names of the founders. Mr. 
. Snyder preached a series of sermons from 
] Shakespeare’s plays, in December and Jan- 
uary, using King Lear, Hamlet, Julius 
Crsar, and The Tempest. On February 
13 he began a series from Kipling’s poems. 
a He is delivering a course of ten Friday 
night lectures on international politics 
under the auspices of the Academy of 
Science and Letters, and another course of 
five lectures on the history of political in- 
stitutions for the League of Women Voters. 


Governor Cox at Unity House 


Notices new activity among Unttarians— 
Dr. Horace Westwood expects moral 
revolution 


Standing-room was at a premium in 
Unity House, Boston, Mass., Sunday even- 
ing, March 13, when 1,100 persons gathered 
at the second of the spring series of Sunday 
evening meetings arranged by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Gov. Channing H. Cox 
of Massachusetts presided, and the address 
of the evening, “Bridging the Human 
‘¢ Chasm,” was given by Rev. Dr. Horace 
Westwood, minister of the First Unitarian 
a Church of Toledo, Ohio. 

Governor Cox stated that as a Congre- 
gationalist he begged to be allowed to con- 
gratulate the Unitarian Laymen’s League on 
the good work it was doing and the way 
in which it was doing it. 

. “T have noticed a new activity on the part 

of Unitarians here in Massachusetts,” he 

! added, “and I believe it is activity that is 

not confined to this Commonwealth. I 

, hope it means that you believe in your faith 

and are going back to first principles. 

“So many people are busy complaining 
about conditions in the world to-day, and 
complaining about what others are doing, 

when they ought to be thanking God for the 

opportunities that are presented to them. 

In my judgment there never was a time when 

the world gave greater opportunity, and 

never did the world need to a greater degree 

_ the service of men and women with faith in 
God and faith in each other. I hope that 
out of the enthusiasm of the Unitarians and 
of gatherings like this we shall be able to go 
forward. If so, we shall have done much 
to make Massachusetts a better and greater 
~ commonwealth in which to live.” 

“The problem before humanity to-day,” 

id Dr. Westwood, “is not that of the 


rif 


factor in human experience. 
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a changed heart. In the words of Tolstoi, 
‘There can be only one permanent revolution, 
and that is the moral one, the regeneration 


‘of the inner man.’ 


“We have achieved mechanical unity. 
The locomotive, steamship, flying-machine, 
telegraph, and wireless have made the world 
one. Physically we have been made neigh- 
bors to all mankind. Yet at the heart of 
humanity there are great chasms. The 
whole future of civilization depends upon 
the hope of prophetic souls and the aspira- 
tions of common people.” 

The speaker gave some of the proposed 
bridges for the chasm. ‘Identity of eco- 
nomic interest and equality of economic 
interest find many advocates. Many pin 
their faith on the bridge of political refor- 
mation and change in the forms of govern- 
ment. But religion is the only permanent 
The striking 
thing about Christianity, particularly in 
its earlier days, was its power to bridge the 
gulf of racial and caste prejudice. We 
Unitarians declare the unity of man and his 
religion. Where there is the sense of spiritual 
unity the machinery of economics distribu- 
tion and government fall into line.” 


Dr. Frothingham Goes to England 


The preacher of the annual sermon at 
the Anniversary Meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, which 
begin Sunday, May 15, will be Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. Other events of the week will be 
the inaugural meeting of the newly 
formed Laymen’s League on Wednesday, 


May 18. It is expected that laymen from 
churches throughout England, Ireland, 


Scotland, and Wales will be present. The 
meetings will open with a tea and recep- 
tion at Essex Hall, London, England, 
Tuesday afternoon, May 17. The conver- 


sazione will be held at the Hall of the 
Carpenter’s 


Company, London, Thursday 
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evening, May 19, when President and 
Mrs. Perey Preston will receive the mem- 
bers and friends of the Association. The 
Essex Hall Lecture will be given by L. P. 
Jacks, D.D., Principal of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford. The subject will be, “The 
Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion.” 


Recognized her Unitarianism 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Recently, in Chicago, I enjoyed an ex- 
perience which, it seems to me, might in- 
terest those Unitarians who are making 
such earnest efforts to spread the Uni- 
tarian ideas of Christianity. Having sey- 
eral letters to write, I ran over to one 
of the large hotels and there secured the 
services of the chief stenographer. She 
proved to be a very bright and competent 
young woman. The substance of my last 
letter was religious. I was writing a 
friend to describe a discussion I had re- 
cently held with a person totally out of 
sympathy with the very basis of the Uni- 
tarian faith. My description involved a 
brief outline of my own ideas and the 
reaction they produced in my orthodox 
acquaintance. Upon concluding my letter, 
the young lady turned to me to remark 
that she had enjoyed writing my letter 
more than any she had transcribed for a 
long time, for my analysis revealed the 
very religious ideas to which she could 
subseribe and which she tried to prac- 
tise. Now she was able to classify her- 
self, and recognized her own Unitarian- 
ism. She had been brought up in a Meth- 
odist environment and had more recently 
attended the Lutheran church in her com- 
munity, but she had not been able to 
grasp with any enthusiasm the spirit 
which prevailed in these atmospheres. 
Now, she said, she would attend the Uni- 
tarian church in Oak Park, IIL, to which 
she had always been somewhat attracted 
but which she had never visited. 
CurcaGco, Ibu. Rosert B. Day. 
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HE YEAR 1921 is to be The Christian Century’s greatest year. 


The Christian Register 


DO THE TEACHING 


America’s foremost thinkers will discuss this thei 


More than twoscore of the 


nation’s foremost religious and ethical thinkers will conduct thorough-going and unhampered 


discussion of the place Jesus Christ holds in the life of our times. 


Here is an example: 


The Mind of Jesus and. the 
Competitive System 


will be discussed by 


Robert Hunter, Spokesman for submerged humanity, 
author of ‘‘ Poverty,” “Why We Fail as Christians.” 


Roger Babson, America’s influential adviser of business 
men, author of ‘‘ Religion and Business.” 


Order.” 


Harry F. Ward, Constructive radical, 
Christian Ethies, author of ‘A Better Industrial 


professor of 


Scott Nearing, Socialist authority, a fearless agitator 
who believes in religion and the ethics of Jesus. 


This single group alone makes The Christian Century indispensable to any man or woman who feels how urgent and how basic the 


industrial question is in religious and social progress. 


The list of participants is a growing one. 
and their themes are: 


William Adams Brown 


Theologian and Missionary Statesman. 
“Can Society be Made Christian?” 


Peter Ainslie 


Church Statesman and Mystic. 
“Would Christ Approve the War?” 


Jane Addams 


America’s Foremost Woman. 
“Chiist and War.” 


Joseph Ernest McAfee 
Prophet of Religious Democracy. 

“Are Christian Missions Christian?” 
Martha Foote Crow 


Interpreter of Religion and Literature. 
“Christ in Present Day Poetry.” 


Charles E. Jefferson 


Preacher and Author. 
“Are the Churches Christian?” 


Herbert Croly 


Editor The New Republic. 
“The Problem of Religious Education.” 


H. D. C. Maclachlan 


Scholar and Pastor. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 


John Kelman 


Scotch Preacher Adopted by America. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 


Edward Scribner Ames 


Preacher and Philosopher. 
ae finities Between Modern Philosophy and Jesus’ 
Mind.”’ 


Finis S. Idleman 


Preacher of Grace and Power. 
Subject to be Announced. 


THIS GREAT SERIES IS JUST BEGINNING PUBLICATION — 


Vida D. Scudder 


Churchwoman and Socialist Leader. 
“Can Public Opinion be Christianized?” 


John Spargo 


Socialist Philosopher and Publicist. 
“Religion and Social Progress.” 


Robert E. Park 


Professor of Sociology. 
“The Black Man, the White Man and Christ.” 


William E. Barton 


A Counsellor of Souls. 
“Would Christ Find Affinity With Modern 
Spiritualism?” 


Walter Williams | 


President Press Congress of the World. 
“Christ and Modern Journalism.” 


Albert Parker Fitch 


A Vital Theologian. 
“Do the Churches Really Believe in Jesus?” 


Joseph Fort Newton 


Preacher of International Sympathies. 
“Ts Our Literature Christless?” 


Edgar DeWitt Jones 


Preacher and Shepherd of Men, 
“Dare We Be Christians?” 


Robert E. Speer 


Most Potent Spiritual Influence in the American 
Church. 
“Christ and Our Social Customs.” 


Lynn Harold Hough 


Brilliant Preacher and Teacher. 
“Ts Science Foe or Friend of Christ?” 


But these writers will represent only one of the many aspects of the great theme. 
Each week adds a-new stellar name to the brilliant galaxy. 


At this moment the writers 


Richard L. Swain 


A Writer Who Thinks of God in Terms of Life. 
“Can Christ Rule Modern Business?” 


Charles Henry Dickinson 


Authority on Religious Education. 
que We Really Know What Were the Ideals 
esus?’’ 


Peter Clark Macfarlane 


Novelist and Short Story Writer. 
“Ts the Church Christian?” 


Lloyd C. Douglas 


Equally Brilliant as Preacher and Writer. 
“Christ as a Practical Psychologist.” 


Rufus M. Jones 


Modern Exponent of Quaker Ideals. 
“War and the Teaching of Jesus.” 


Francis J. McConnell 


A Bishop Who Is Also a Prophet. 
“ Are Christian Missions Christian?” 


Katharine Lee Bates 


Poet, Critic, Prophet. 
“Christians or Pharisees?” 


Burris Jenkins 


Preacher and Newspaper Editor. 
Subject to be Announced. 


Charles A. Ellwood 
Sociologist. 
“Ts Our Civilization Christian?” 


Shailer Mathews 


Publicist, Teacher, Theologian. 
“Ts Christian Theology Christian?” 


John M. Coulter 


World-Famous Botanist. 
“Ts Evolution Anti-Christian?” 
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during the year 1921 


Christian Century has extended its influence into all the com- 
munions of the American Church. It is equally at home 
among Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Disciples, 
Baptists, Episcopalians and _ other 
Christian groups. Its subscription list 


has there been so eager and widespread a response to 
a program of complete freedom in the discussion of 
Christian themes as that which The 
Christian Century is receiving. Its 


Ne in the history of American religious journalism 


circulation has burst all denomina- 
tional bonds. Thoughtful churchmen, 
both lay and clerical, in all commu- 
nions are enthusiastic subscribers. 
They rejoice in a journal of religion 
which, without displacing denomina- 
tional organs, undertakes squarely to 
face the problems of this new age 
without regard to denominational 
interests. The discovery—and it 
has been a discovery—that a periodi- 
cal can be religious and at the same 


‘oe 
CHRISTIAN 
ENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 
CHARLES CLAYTON MorRISON and 


is an album of the signatures of the 
church leaders of the nation. Besides, 
it is gripping the minds of thinking 
men and women who have no church 
connection. They are astonished that 
from within the church which they sup- 
posed had become moribund and in- 
curably denominationalized in _ its 
vision there should emerge a journal 
loyal to the church, devout and evan- 
gelical, and at the same time as free as 
a university class-room. And they 


HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors stand amazed to find themselves actu- 

FOUR DOLLAR SMASYEAR ally enjoying a_ religious paper! 

Churchmen and earnest-minded non- 

churchmen are saying that The Christian Century points toward 
a new day for Christian faith and practice. 


time free, positive and at the same 
time liberal in its hospitality to 
all enlightened points of view, has 
seemed to thousands of unsatisfied hearts like coming upon 
a refreshing spring of living water in a desert place. The 


Another Great Feature This Year 


, | JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Master Preacher, known throughout Christendom for his ministry at City Temple, London, will present, in 
The Christian Century, during 1921, a series of interpretations of 


_ “Some Living Masters of the Pulpit” 


S. PARKES .CADMAN 
A Rooseveltian personality in the pulpit—man 
of amazing industry, fabulous vocabulary, and 
infinite brotherliness. 


cient soa 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
A quiet thinker, a wise leader, a great preacher 
who grew up on Broadway. 


E. L. POWELL 
An historic ministry at the gateway of the 
South. Today, as in the days of Elijah, fire 
is the sign of God. 


R. J. CAMPBELL 
From the City Temple to Westminster; a 
pilgrim soul in a troubled age. 


JOHN A. HUTTON 


FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 
Poet, Artist, Educator, Practical Mystic, who 
built his life into a mighty city. 


GEORGE A. GORDON 
a Philosopher-theologian, whose sermons are 
; lyrics and whose theology is an epic. 


BISHOP CHARLES WILLIAMS 
A Prophet-Bishop; preacher of a vital Chris- 
tianity which is also a civilization. 


GEORGE W: TRUETT ; 
A winsome preacher of the winsomeness of 
Christ; a shining figure in the Lone Star State. 


A man of letters in the pulpit; a preacher who SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 
searches like a surgeon and heals like a physi- A compound of Charles Lamb, Oliver Wendell 
cian. Holmes, Isaiah, and much else besides, 

T. R. GLOVER 
A layman who is a Doctor of Divinity; an 
orator with an atrocious elocution; a scholar 
who knows more than any man has a right to 
know. 


DEAN INGE, of St. Paul’s 
A Christian Cassandra; the one voice to which 
all England listens. 


el 

“ W. E. ORCHARD f 

4 The Bernard Shaw of Nonconformity; leader 

a of the New Catholicism; a God-illumined 

preacher. 

MAUDE A. ROYDEN BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 
Humor, pathos, literature, life made incandes- 
cent by a spiritual genius who is also un- 
veneered human being. 


The Jane Addams of England; the greatest 
woman preacher of her generation, uniting the 
faith of a saint with a flaming social passion. 


Other names such as Harry Emerson Fosdick, Burris Jenkins, Edgar DeWitt Jones, Frederick F. Shannon, Lynn Harold 
Hough, Studdert Kennedy and still others of the younger set accused of being great preachers 
—and each found guilty! — will be included in the series. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


The Ministerial Union at the March 
meeting pledged its support to the incom- 
ing President, Warren G. Harding, in his 

- proposal to outlaw war, and urged him 
to lead the way with a practicable plan 
of disarmament. 


Mrs. Anita Trueman Pickett is hereby 
commended to the ministers and churches 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for a proba- 
tionary period of six months, ending Sep- 
tember 7, 1921. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee 
for New England. 


The sixth regular meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Union of Boston, 
Mass., will meet at the First Unitarian 
Church, Somerville, Mass., Monday even- 
ing, March 21. Rev. Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers will give an Waster address. 
The meeting is at seven o’clock and is 
open to all interested persons. 


Distinction should be made between 
the North End Union and the North End 
Mission, both of Boston, Mass. The North 
End Union is under Unitarian manage- 
ment, while the Mission is a Methodist in- 
stitution. The similarity of names has 
caused confusion, and contributions meant 
for one have gone to the other. 


Mr. Frank Seraf Gredler of the Mead- 
ville Theological School has made appli- 
eation to the Fellowship Committee of the 
Middle States for admission to the Uni- 
tarian ministry. Mr. Gredler was born 
in Websterville, Vt., in 1895, has studied 
at Middlebury College and Harvard Uni- 
versity, and served one year in the navy 
during the Great War. 


The speakers for the Holy Week ser- 
vices in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
beginning Monday. March 21, at 5 P.M., 
will be Rey. Eugene R. Shippen; Tuesday, 
March 22, at 5 p.M., Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D.D.; Wednesday, March 23, at 5 P.M., 
Rey. Francis G. Peabody, D.D.; Thursday, 
March 24, at 5 p.m., Rev. A. M. Rihbany, 
and at 8 p.m., Holy Communion; Good 
Friday, March 25, at 11 a.m., Rev. How- 
ard N. Brown, D.D., and at 5 p.m., Dean 
W. W. Fenn, D.D. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Welfare Work 


The vestry of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., was comfortably 
filled on Thursday morning, March 3, 
when the regular public meeting of the 
Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women was held. 
missioner’ of Penal Institutions, spoke in 
favor of the bill soon to be considered 
in the legislature to put county institu- 
tions directly under state control. Most 
of the statements were such as to attract 
the sympathy of a gathering composed 
almost entirely of women. Judge Fred- 
erick P. Cabot gave a most illuminating 
talk of his work in the Juvenile Court. 
He stated that the Court works in con- 
junction with the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion and other existing agencies, all striv- 


Mr. Bagley, State Com- |. 
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ing to do the best thing for the child. 


The personality of each child, physical, |- 


mental, and moral, is studied, and action 
taken accordingly. With the firm belief 
that any child is better off in his own 
family, the Court works on the theory 
that it shall so deal with the child that 
he can go back to his own community, self- 
reliant, and able to make good. 


Parish News Letters 
Attendance of Ninety Per Cent. 

AsupBy, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. Ever- 
ett S. Treworgy: A chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League has been established with 
the following officers: President, William 
S. Green ; vice-president, Ralph C. Damon; 
secretary, Kenneth Stone; treasurer, How- 
ard F. Damon. There are now twenty- 
seven members, and meetings are held 
monthly. There has been a ninety per 
cent. attendance. James C. Allen had 
charge of the Unitarian Campaign here, 
and the quota was oversubscribed.. Sun- 
day, December 19, a Christmas dinner was 
served at the church. The result was 
gratifying, two hundred being present. 


Young People Carry on Services 


BERNARDSTON, MaAss.— First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society, Rev. Margaret 
B. Barnard: The Young People’s Fra- 
ternity with the advice of the parish 
committee has had charge of the morning 
services during the absence of the minis- 
ter in California. The members have 
shown their loyalty in many ways. Among 
the ministers who have helped in the ser- 
vices are Rey. C. A. Roys, Rey. R. E. 
Birks, Rey. Alfred W. Birks, Rey. B. R. 
Bulkeley, and John C. Lee. Young People’s 
Sunday was observed. Fred Miller was 
leader, and the younger members of the 
Fraternity took part in the service. March 
7, The Alliance will celebrate its seventy- 
fifth anniversary as Ladies’ Social Circle 
and Alliance. The annual fair was suc- 
cessful, $320 being realized. At the an- 
nual meeting of the parish I. B. Snow 
was re-elected a member of the parish 
committee, the other members being A. I. 
Cushman and Dr. W. H. Pierce. Charles 
R. Hills resigned as clerk and treasurer 
after twenty-six years of faithful and ef- 
ficient service, and Frank O. Root was 
chosen in his place. It was voted to in- 
crease the salary of the minister. Finan- 
cially, the parish is in excellent condition. 
The Young People’s Fraternity has re- 
cently held a community social, inviting 
young people of other churches, and divid- 
ing the proceeds. The Sugar Supper, an 
annual event, was held March 4. Miss 
Barnard expects to return in early May. 


Installation at Beverly, Mass. 

Beverty, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard C. Gale: Sundaysevening, Febru- 
ary 13, Rev. Howard C. Gale, recently of 
Norwell, Mass., was installed minister of 
this church. Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, 
a former minister, conducted the service. 
Mr. Fred T. Nelson, chairman of the parish 
committee, presented the keys and records, 
and Rev. Houghton Page of Hingham, 
Mass., gave the charge. Rey. Abbot Peter- 
son of Brookline, Mass., offered the prayer 
of installation. The sermon was preached 
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What has. God been 
teaching us in these 
years of testing? 
That there can be no 
substitute for personal 


RELIGION 


by Rey. Minot Simons. Rev. Bradley Gil- 
man delivered the charge to the congrega- 
tion, Rev. Edward A. Chase brought greet- 
ings from the churches of Beverly, and 
Rey. Edward D. Johnson of Salem, Mass., 
represented the Essex Conference. Bene- 
diction was pronounced by Mr. Gale. Bey- 
erly parish was organized in 1667, and 
during that period has had thirteen min- 
isters. 
One Hundred in Sunday-school 

Briuterica, Mass.— First Parish, Rey. 
William L. Walsh: The Sunday-school has 
a membership of one hundred, and an 
average attendance of sixty-five per cent. 
Ralph S. Dodge is superintendent, H. F. 
Jacobs is secretary, and Miss Hva Barker 
is treasurer. The Beacon Course of study 
has been adopted. Dr. Florence Buck 
recently visited the school and gave an 
inspiring talk. Action was taken at a 
church meeting held Sunday, February 
27, to abolish private ownership of pews, 
and to combine church and parish in one 
organization. The church exceeded its 
campaign quota by twenty per cent. ‘The 
annaal fair was a financial and social 
success. At the November meeting of The 
Alliance, Rey. Minot Simons, a former 
minister, was present and spoke on the 
Campaign. Following the address a re- 
ception was given Mr. and Mrs. Simons. 
Thanksgiving Sunday, a union service of 
the five Protestant churches was held with 
the First Parish Church. The Alliance 
has been studying Unitarian missions. At 
one of the meetings, representatives from 
the five local Protestant churches de- 
scribed the work of their churches. A 
chapter of the Laymen’s League was or- 
ganized recently and is actively at work 
under the leadership of Dr. A. Warren 
Sterns, president; F. F. Collier, secretary ; 
and §S. A. McQuaid, treasurer. At the 
last meeting members of the Men’s Club 
of the Congregational church were the 
guests. 


Another Laymen’s League Chapter 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass,—First Parish, Rev. 
John H. Wilson: The First Parish is 
using the Village Hall on the Common 
for all meetings. On the evening of Feb- 
ruary 11, under the auspices of the Lend 
a Hand Society, a lecture on Japan was 
given by Rev. John B. W. Day. The men 
of the parish have organized a chapter 
of the Laymen’s League, to be known 
as the Framingham Chapter. Mr. Arthur 
L. Lewis. of West Newton addressed the 
gathering, and officers were elected as 
follows: President, Robert H. Graham; 
vice-president, Edward L. Walker; secre- 
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In The Next Stx Weeks 


(ee is only about six weeks till the first of May, and the 

, end of the financial year of our national Association. 
The majority of our churches delay the taking of their 
annual collection till April, the twelfth month. The risks 
and the uncertainties are focussed into the last month. 


Looking over the returns up to the second week of March 
it is evident that there must be a great activity in collect- 
ing the contributions if our national work is to have its 
normal support. But the times offer 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


and there is urgent need of more than the normal sup- 
port for this work. This year, in our campaign, we broke 
away from the old standards of giving and we gave as we 
never had given before. 


In giving to our national Association we should keep that 
same spirit of progress, and give more than in former years. 
It is easier to keep the old pattern, to do things in the old 
way. With our desire for religious progress and spiritual 


g| advance we yet have, as our “besetting sin,” this tendenc 
y =. vi 


toward acting on old precedents. We are inclined to be 
cautious in our giving and conservative in our conduct. But 


OPPORTUNITIES DO NOT WAIT 


and much work, which is ours to do, remains undone 
while we delay. May we be quick to see, alert to act, and 
generous | in our giving! 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, ‘Boston, Massachusetts 
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tary and treasurer, Charles ©, Willis; 
directors, Clarence Shaw and Edward D. 
Bement. These oflicers comprise the ex- 
ecutive committee. On Thursday evening, 
February 17, a church supper was held, 
followed by an entertainment under the 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund W. 
Kingsbury. The Alliance is meeting on 
alternate Mondays at the homes of the 
members. All departments promise well 
for the coming year, 


Laymen in the Pulpit 

Laconra, N.H.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Otto E. Duerr: This church had an 
unusual service Sunday morning, Febru- 
ary 27. It was conducted by Mrs. Alice 
S. Harriman, formerly president of the 
Women’s Club and now president of the 
Federated Women’s Clubs of New Hamp- 


shire. Gen. William F. Knight, formerly 
mayor of the city and member of the 


Governor's staff, and at present president 
of the Society, read the Scripture lesson. 
Hon. Joseph B. F. Bell, a representative 
in the General Court. of New Hampshire, 
and chaplain of the local Commandery, 
offered. prayer. Olin H. Chase of Con- 
cord, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles for 
the State, delivered a stirring address 
on the subject, “Unconscious Slackers.” 
E. H. Moors of the Concord High School 
gave an address which had a point of con- 
tact with that of Mr. Chase, on the sub- 
ject, “Co-operation Between the Home, 
Church, and the School, for the Moral 
Upbuilding of the Rising Generation.” A 
special quartette of local people gave an 
attractive musical programme. In the 
evening the usual bi-weekly Sunday social 
was held, with good attendance; and a 
programme of community singing, instru- 
mental and vocal selections was enjoyed. 
These meetings have been open to the pub- 
lic, and have proved of considerable in- 
terest. 
Laymen Speak in Lent 


NortHampton, Mass.—Second Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Henry Goodwin 


Smith: A parish committee has been ap- 
pointed to confer once a month with the 
minister. It is composed of three members 
from the Laymen’s League, two from the 
Women’s Alliance, and one from the stu- 
dent body of Smith College. Rev. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass., who con- 
ducted daily services at Smith College dur- 
ing the Week of Prayer, spoke at a noon- 
day luncheon of the Laymen’s League. 
The church is joining with the other 
Protestant churches of Northampton in 
weekly noon services during Lent. Dur- 
ing the final Lenten period the Society 
will hold daily meetings in its own church 
at which laymen from the various denomi- 
nations will speak. The women of the 
churches are uniting in a series of services 
at which the subject ‘Modern Missions 
as an International Force” is being dis- 
cussed. 


All Seats Taken 


ORLANDO, FLta.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George H. Badger: So many tourists 
from the North who make Orlando their 
winter home attend the church that all 
seats are taken at the morning and evening 
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services. Last summer a commodious par- 
sonage was built; and the society is now 
laying plans for remodelling the church. 
The location is excellent, and the parish 
committee has found it necessary to in- 
crease the seating capacity. A chapter 
of the Laymen’s League has been organ- 
ized, the first activity of which was to 
conduct a social gathering, with the North- 
ern visitors as guests. 


Eight Men Added 


Orrawa, CANADA.—Church of Our 
Father, Rey. H. J. Adlard: One of the 
most successful annual meetings was held 
Tuesday evening, January 11. <A supper 


Deaths 


HUNNEMAN.—In Brookline, Mass., March 6, 
1921, Helen Louise, wife of William Cooper 
Hunneman, and daughter of the late Dexter 
N. and Louise M. (Appleton) Richards. Fu- 


neral from her late home, 94 Colchester 
Street, Wednesday, March 9, at 2.30 p.m. The 
interment was at Mt. Auburn. 
A Tribute 
Helen Louise (Richards) Hunneman, wife 


of William Cooper Hunneman, passed peace- 
fully away March 6, 1921, at her home in 
Brookline, Mass., her spirit released from more 
than eight years of invalidism. 

She was born in Boston, December 25, 
1860, the daughter of the late Dexter N. and 
Louise Appleton Richards. Brought up in Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s church, she absorbed 
from his influence and friendship ideals and 
aspirations which moulded her life. She was 
a member of one of his first Lend a Hand 
Clubs and of other benevolent and charitable 
activities of the church. In her earlier life 
she was an active member and correspondent 
of the Shut-in Society. 

On June 2, 1891, she was married in the 
Sears Chapel, Brookline, to William C. Hun- 
neman by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, assisted 
by Dr. William H. Lyons. She lived always 
thereafter in Brookline. She leaves besides 
her husband four sons,—William C., Jr., Dex- 
ter Richards, Roger Defriez, and Benjamin 
Appleton Hunneman,—and a sister,—Miss Alice 
Appleton Richards. Three of the sons were 
in the military service of the United States in 
the World War. 

Although for years an invalid, her constant 
patience, bravery, and cheer have been an in- 
spiration to her family and friends. In par- 
ticular she had the happy faculty of attract- 
ing to her the young people. Children loved 
her and were devoted to her,—a test of true 
womanhood. She was. a noble woman who 
did her part daily “as God gave the grace to 
see it,” to advance His work. Her strong in- 
tegrity, buoyant spirit, and keen sense of 
humor, combined with an understanding sym- 
pathy for others and a beautiful devotion to 
her family, were attributes. of a personality 
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whose memory is a most precious possession. 
It is for those who follow to try to emulate 
the lessons of her life. 


In her girlhood, her pastor, Dr. Hale, wrote 
Miss; Richards a number of letters, one of 
which follows :— : 


To Miss Helen Richards—On the dark blue sea. 


: MATUNUCK ON THE HILL, 
Address: PERRYVILLE, R.I., 
July 7, 1879. 
My dear Helen:— 

You travel very far, but you do not get 
beyond the old minister’s eye! Does he not 
know every wave on that sea! Some of them 
he knows a great deal better than he wants 
to do. 

As I write on Monday morning I begin to 
wonder whether I shall really see you to bid 
you good-bye. It depends on combinations 
here which I cannot quite manage. But you 
are quite sure that you carry all my love. 
Dear child,—you are at just the right age to 
travel. Perhaps you have heard me call it 
the infinite age. For you are young enough 
to be modest and to confess ignorance, and 
you are old enough to listen well, to see 
well,—and to understand what is explained to 
you. Do not be troubled because you come to 
places they call important of which you know 
nothing. How should you know? What you 
go for is to learn. You will keep your eyes 
open,—and your ears open,—and your heart 
open as well, to listen to what the Good God 
teaches all the time. And every hour will 
have its pleasures for you. 

It is a blessing to travel with all the family. 
Give my dear love to all of them. Do not 
work too hard,—nor let them,—and remem- 
ber that you have the prayer every day of 
your old Minister Epw. E. HALg. 


SUMMER VACATION 


to Ocean County, New 


Are you coming : L 
The Unitarian group 


Jersey, this summer? 
in Toms River, N.J., will welcome you and 
your family. The president of the _ local 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. William P. Flint, P:O. 
Box 57, Toms River, N.J., will be glad to hear 
from those who expect to be near Toms River 
this summer. 


A LADY of refinement, eighty-six years of 
age, desires to meet with some one who, hay- 
ing comparatively good health, wishes to share 
household expenses in a modest home. Not 
essential, but possibly more harmonious if a 
Unitarian. Address J. H. T., THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, Boston, Mass. 


Lend a Hand Society 


FOUNDER, Rav. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


One Thousand Dollars Needed 
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Miss Frances H. Hunneman, Franklin P. Daly ; 
Sec., Mrs. Martha Leland; Treas., James D. 
Gordon; Supt., Miss Annie "F. Brown. 

Please send checks payable to the Society, 
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was served entirely by the men of the 
church. The secretary’s report paid a 
tribute to the influence of the Wayside 
Pulpit, to the forceful and helpful preach- 
ing of the minister, and also to the fact 
that the minister took a vital and active 
interest in all the church organizations. 
Hight new members, all men, have been 
added to the church. All financial obli- 
gations have been met. Recent visitors 
have been Rey. C. W. Casson, Hast Bos- 
ton, Mass., Rev. Basil Martin of London, 
England, and Rey. Addison Moore, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. A Sunday evening forum 
is now being held. 


Advertising the Faith 


REDLANDS, Catir.—Unity Church: This 
church resumed services last October, Rev. 
PH. H. Brenan preaching until the arrival 
of Rev. Margaret B. Barnard in Novem- 
ber. During the winter, there has been 
a marked increase in church attendance. 
Out-of-town guests who have attended the 
services are Mr. and Mrs. W. D. R. Field 
of Boston, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. M. T. 
Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., and friends from 
Taunton and West Newton, Mass. Carl 
B. Wetherell of Boston, Mass., has also 
been here both to speak and to consult 
with the church officers. A church school 
has been started and is creating much in- 
terest. The Alliance, under the leadership 
of Miss Florence Birks, has had a success- 
ful winter. In February, it entertained 
Miss Spalding, director for Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Charles H. Thompson, 
Jr., in charge of young people’s work. A 
large delegation from the Universalist 
church at Riverside was present. A Bible 
class under the leadership of Miss Bar- 
nard is meeting in the vestry during Lent. 
The Evangelical churches of Redlands are 
starting a revival, and space has been 
secured in the local paper in which to 
‘advertise the Unitarian faith. The Alli- 
ance will hold an Easter sale, March 18. 


New Parish-House Dedicated 


Sr. Paut, Mrinn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot: The new parish house, 
recently erected, is used nearly every even- 
ing. The Boy Scouts use it three even- 
ings a week. Wednesday evening it is 
used by the folk-dancing class, and on 
Sunday evening the get-together gather- 
ings are held. The new quarters also 
provide more adequate facilities for the 
church school, Women’s Alliance, Laymen’s 
League, Unity Club and Unity Guild. At 
the parish social, January 26, the special 
guests were Rey. and Mrs. Eliot and Mr. 


and Mrs. Laidlaw. Mr. Charles F. Far- 


num read Sir James Barrie's play, ‘The 
Old Lady Shows ‘Her Medals.” The an- 
nual meeting was held February 7. At 
that meeting Dr. Samuel McChord Croth- 
‘ers gave an address in dedication of the 
new parish house. Recent visitors have 


been Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President of 


the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens of Omaha, Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton of Cleveland, and Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York City. Under 
the leadership of Mr. A. M. Burt the 
church subscribed an amount to the Uni- 
tarian Campaign approximately equal to 
its entire annual budget. 
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An Athletic Minister 


Satt Lake Crry, Uran.—First Unita- 
rian Society, Rey. H. EH. Kellington: 
After having been for eight months with- 
out a settled minister, this church, on Sun- 
day, February 6, installed Rey. H. E. Kel- 
lington of San Francisco, who for the 
past six years has been superintendent of 
the Juvenile Detention Home in that city. 
The declaration of the act of installation 
was given by Hon. Frederick C. Loofbou- 
row, chairman of the board of trustees, 
on behalf of the congregation. The in- 
stalling prayer and charge to minister and 
people was given by Rey. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son, who was returning from a visit to 
the churches on the Pacific Coast as rep- 
resentative of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. This church is negotiating for 
the sale of its present church property, 
and is-planning to build near the State 
University of Utah where it may be of 
service to the students. Mr. Kellington 
was a college athlete, is popular with 
young people, and will be of help to the 
students who may be attracted to the 
church. 


Seventeen Active Alliance Committees 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—All Souls Church, 
Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce: From money 
raised this year The Alliance has given 
$50 to the Southern Circuit, $25 to the 
Service Pension Fund, $25 to Meadville, 
and $100 to the Hoover Relief Fund. From 
money raised last year The Alliance has 
given $50 to the Carolina Industrial 
School, $60 to the Near East Fund, $75 
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to Pine Mountain Settlement, and $300 to 
local philanthropies. These amounts total 
$685. To the Campaign Fund The Alli- 
ance pledged $10,000. It pays $25 a month 
toward the rent of the Unitarian House, 
1789 Columbia Road, and has spent $300 
in furnishings there. All of the seven- 
teen alliance committees have been work- 
ing. The Post-Office Mission committee 
has sent Unitarian literature to New 
Guinea, Manchuria, Japan, British Guiana, 
the Philippines, Jerusalem, and Alaska. 
In the way of social service The Alliance 
is represented as a body on the governing 
boards of two philanthropic institutions 
of the district. The social service com- 
mittee has also- assisted at the Walter 
Reed Hospital. The Sunday-school Com- 
mittee has organized a dancing class, 
meetings being held Saturday mornings at 
Unitarian House. The class is for chil- 
dren of the Sunday-school. The member- 
ship of The Alliance has increased by 
sixty-five, making a total of nearly three 
hundred. 
Personals 

Rey. Henry J. Adlard has been called 
to the Unitarian church at Duluth, Minn. ; 
Rey. Laurance R. Plank to Dayton, Ohio; 
Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli to Menomonie, 
Wis. 


Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley is supplying 
the pulpit in Newton Centre, Mass. He 
expects to make his home in Concord, 
Mass., where his ministry began in the 
old First Parish, which was founded in 
1636 by his ancestor, Rev. Peter Bulkeley. 


The Bonds of Friendship 


Every pleasure that you share with your friends and acquaintances 
strengthens the bonds of friendship. 


When you have read a good book, you lend it to your friends that they 
may enjoy it too. When you have seen an interesting play or heard some 
wonderful music, you recommend it to those who share your tastes. 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


One of the main delights of the moving 
pictures is to see the palaces of European 
noblemen surrounded by- Southern Cali- 
fornia.—Dallas News. 


Young Lady (turning pages of album) : 
“And this is my father.” Caller: “You 
certainly resemble him.” Young Lady: 
“That’s funny. He’s my stepfather.”— 
Washington Dirge. 


The grammar-school principal ‘went 
from room to room explaining what to do 
in case of fire. The pupils listened with 
respectful attention until he came to his 
final instruction. ‘Above all things,” he 
said, “if your clothing catches fire, re- 
main cool.” 


“How was the cinema show?” “Rather 
dull,’ said the jaded patron. “No thrills, 
eh?” “Well, the heroine jumped from a 
train to an aéroplane, was carried over a 
precipice in a motor-car, and was left 
standing on the deck of a submarine when 
it submerged, but there wasn’t anything 
you could really call exciting.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


Kenneth, four years old, was a great 
chatterbox. His little tongue was seldom 
still. One day his mother was trying in 
vain to visit with a friend. She said, 
“O Kenneth, I wish you would give me a 
chance to say something once in a while.” 
“T did keep still once,’ said Kenneth, 
“and you didn’t say anything.”—Chris- 
tian Work. 


There had been a difference of opinion 
in the preacher’s family, and youthful 
Elizabeth thought that she had received 
the worst of it. So at prayer-time she 
was resentful and unhappy, but she went 
through her usual petitions. “O Lord,” 
she finally prayed, ‘make:all the bad 
people good. And, God, if you can, please 
make all the good people nice.’—World 
Outlook. 


A Japanese “‘boy” came to the home of 
a minister in Los Angeles recently and ap- 
plied for a position. Now it happened that 
the household was already well supplied 
with servants, so the minister’s wife said, 
“T am sorry, but we really haven’t enough 
work to keep another ‘boy’ busy.” 
“Madame,” said the Oriental, politely, “I 
am sure that you must have. You may 
not know what a little bit of work it takes 
to keep me employed.” 


“T can’t help being a little bit afraid 
of the dark,’ remarked the small boy, 
apologetically. “That is very silly,” re- 
plied his father. “You will outgrow it 
when you are older and more sensible.” 
“Of course. It won’t be very long before 
I’m big, and then I’ll be like you and 
mother, and not be afraid of anything 
except spilling salt and seeing the new 
moon over my left shoulder.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


A Scotch woman had had much trouble 
with her gardeners. She could not find 
one who was capable of keeping sober. 
She appealed to her brother, who prom- 
ised to do his best to help her. At last 
he announced that he had found just the 
man she needed. ‘“I’ll only ask one ques- 


tion. James,’ said his sister. “Is he a 
teetotaler?” “Well,” said James, delib- 
erately. “He’s no juist what ye’d ca’ a 


teetotaler, but he’s a mon ye canna fill.” 
—Los Angeles Times. 
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Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, March 20, Rev. Paul Phalen will preach. 


Educational 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul x iar z 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning sae FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH — 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4,| ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner o 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles B. 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-school at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, ‘‘I Per- 
ceive that Thou Art a Prophet.’ 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11. 
10,15. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, March 20, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, Book Sermon, 
“Fortitude,” by Hugh Walpole. Evening service at 
7.30 in All Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Han- 
son. Subject, ‘‘ Popularity.” 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son will preach. Subject, ‘Philanthropy in Modern 
Life.”” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Di- 
rector. Church service at 11 4.m. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome to visitors. 
Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill, ; 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Disciples School 
Bible class at 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 

College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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Founded in 1821 ’ 


‘a 
FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, YEAR _, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban’ Weil, minister. $4.00 A “ 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” Tae 


are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 
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